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ORDER IN COUNCIL P.C. 2910 


Certiriep to be a true copy of a Minute of a Meeting of the Committee of the 
Privy Council, approved by His Excellency the Governor General on the 
20th day of November, 1931. 


The Committee of the Privy Council have had before them a joint report, 
dated 19th November, 1931, irom the Right Honourable Sir George H. Perley, 
the Acting Prime Minister, and the Minister of Railways and Canals, 
submitting: 

That the Select Standing Committee on Railways and Shipping of the House 
of Commons of Canada at the recent session of Parliament in its final report, 
dated July 16, 1931, to the House of Commons, set out amongst other things, 
as follows:— 

“Your Committee desire to call the attention of the House to the 
proposal made by Sir Henry Thornton at one of the sessions of the 
Committee. He referred to the serious position of the transportation 
business generally and recommended that a commission be appointed 
for the purpose of considering the whole question of Canadian trans- 
portation. Your Committee regard such a recommendation coming from 
such a source at this. time as worthy of the serious consideration of the 
Government.” 


Having regard to the vital importance of transportation to the trade and 
commerce of Canada, the serious and continuing deficits of the Canadian 
National Railways System, and the diminished revenues of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway System, conditions which have been brought about in part by dupli- 
cation of tracks, facilities and services of every kind and in part by competition 
by other modes of transportation, particularly motor vehicles operating on 
highways, the Ministers concur with the proposal that the whole subject be 
studied by Commissioners with the powers hereinafter set forth. 

The Ministers, therefore, recommend as follows:— 


1. That the Right Honourable Lord Ashfield, of the City of London, Eng., 

The Right Honourable Lyman Poore Duff, P.C., of the City of Ottawa, in 
the Province of Ontario, 

Sir Joseph W. Flavelle, Bart., of the City of Toronto, in the Province of 
Ontario, 

Beaudry Leman, C.E., of the City of Montreal, in the Province of Quebec, 

Leonor Fresnel Loree, C.E., of the City of New York, in the United States 
of America, 

Walter Charles Murray, LL.D., of the City of Saskatoon, in the Province 
of Saskatchewan; and ~ 

John Clarence Webster, M.D., of Shediac, in the Province of New . 
Brunswick, 

be appointed Commissioners under Part I of the Inquiries Act, and that 

the said The Right Honourable Lyman Poore Duff, P.C., be Chairman. 


2. That the Commissioners inquire into the whole problem of transportation 
in Canada, particularly in relation to railways, shipping and communication 
facilities therein, having regard to present conditions and the probable 
future developments of the country, and report their conclusions and make 
such recommendations as they think proper. 
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. That the Commissioners shall have all the powers vested in, or which can be 
conferred on, commissioners under the Inquiries Act, and that all or any 
of the powers which can be conferred under Part III of the Inquiries Act 
may be exercised by any three of the Commissioners. 


. That the Commissioners or any three of them shall have power to call before 
them such persons as they shall judge likely to afford any information on 
the subject, to call for information in writing and also to call for, have 
access to and examine all such books, documents and records as may afford 
the fullest information on the subject, and to inquire of and concerning 
the promises by all other lawful ways and means whatsoever. 


. That the Departments of the Government Service of Canada and the Board 
of Railway Commissioners for Canada shall afford the Commissioners and 
all persons acting under their authority or by their direction, such assistance 
and co-operation in the matters of the inquiry as the Commissioners may 
think desirable. 


. That the Commissioners shall report their findings and conclusions with the 
least possible delay. 


. That a Commission shall issue to the Commissioners in accordance with the 
terms hereof. 


The Committee concur in the foregoing recommendations and submit the 


same for approval. 


(Sgd.) E. J. LEMAIRE, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
CANADA 


GEORGE THE FirtTH, by the Grace of God of Great Britain, Ireland and the British 

Dominions beyond the Seas Kina, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India. 

To all-to whom these Presents shall come, or whom the same may in anywise 

concern. 
GREETING: 

WHEREAS pursuant to the provisions of Part I of the Inquiries Act, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 99, His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council by Order P.C. 2910 on the twentieth day of November, in the year of 
Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and thirty-one, copy of which is hereto 
annexed, has authorized the appointment of Our Commissioners therein and 
hereinafter named to inquire into the whole problem of transportation in Canada, 
particularly in relation to railways, shipping and communication facilities there- 
_in, having regard to present conditions and the probable future development of 
the country; and has conferred certain rights, powers and privileges upon Our 
said Commissioners as will by reference to the said Order more fully appear. 

Now know ye that by and with the advice of Our Privy Council for Canada, 
We do by these Presents nominate, constitute and appoint The Right Honour- 
able Lord Ashfield, of the City of London, England; The Right Honourable 
Lyman Poore Duff, P.C., of the City of Ottawa, in the Province of Ontario; 
Sir Joseph W. Flavelle, Bart., of the City of Toronto, in the Province of Ontario; 
Beaudry Leman, of the City of Montreal, in the Province of Quebec, Civil 
Engineer; Leonor Fresnel Loree, of the City of New York, in the United States 
of America, Civil Engineer; Walter Charles Murray, of the City of Saskatoon, 
in the Province of Saskatchewan, Doctor of Laws; and John Clarence Webster, 
of Shediac, in the Province of New Brunswick, Medical Doctor, to be our Com- 
missioners to conduct such inquiry. 

To Have, hold, exercise and enjoy the said office, place and trust unto the 
said Lord Ashfield, Lyman Poore Duff, Joseph W. Flavelle, Beaudry Leman, 
Leonor Fresnel Loree, Walter Charles Murray and John Clarence Webster 
together with the rights, powers, privileges and emoluments unto the said office, 
place and trust, of right and by law appertaining, during pleasure. 

AND we do further appoint the said The Right Honourable Lyman Poore 
Duff, P.C., to be Chairman of Our said Commissioners. 

Anp for greater certainty but not so as to restrict the generality of the fore- 
going, Our said Commissioners are hereby authorized to engage the services of 
such accountants, engineers, technical advisers or other experts, clerks, reporters 
and assistants as they may deem necessary or advisable, and the services of 
Counsel to aid and assist them in such inquiry. 

AND we do hereby require and direct Our said Commissioners to report to 
Our Governor General in Council their findings and conclusions with the least 
possible delay. 

In Testimony whereof We have caused these Our Letters to be made Patent 
and the Great Seal of Canada to be hereunto affixed. 

Witness: Our Right Trusty and Right Well beloved Cousin and Counsellor, 
Vere Brabazon, Earl of Bessborough, a Member of Our Most Distinguished Order 
of Saint Michael and Saint George, formerly Captain in Our Territorial Army, 
Governor General and Commander-in-Chief of Our Dominion of Canada. 

At Our Government House in Our City of Ottawa, this twentieth day of 

November in the year of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
thirty-one and in the twenty-second year of Our Reign. 


By command, 
THOMAS MULVEY,. 
Under-Secretary of State. 


Report of the Royal Commission to inquire into 
Railways and Transportation in Canada 


INTRODUCTION 


To His Excellency the Governor General in Council. 


May it Purase Your EXcCELLENCY: 


1. We the commissioners appointed to inquire into the problem of trans- 
portation in Canada, have the honour to report that, in pursuance of the 
comprehensive terms of reference contained in the Order in Council, P.C. 
2910, of November 20, 1931, we have conducted an inquiry into the pertinent 
aspects of the transportation situation. The more detailed and searching 
phase of our investigation has, by reason of the seriousness of railway affairs, 
concerned itself with the position of the two principal railway companies, whose 
problems, difficult enough under normal conditions, have been aggravated in 
recent years by the continued depression in world trade. A factor of growing 
importance also has been the rapid development of mechanized road transport, 
which has already deprived the railways of much short distance passenger 
and freight traffic. Within the limits of recognized constitutional authority in 
such matters we have given consideration to certain features of that develop- 
ment. 

2. In the course of our investigations we have held eighteen sittings, 
occupying fifty days altogether, and have travelled over most of the main line 
mileage of the two chief railway systems. Throughout our journeys we were 
accompanied by the responsible officials of both railways, thus enjoying the 
advantage of almost constant discussion with them of matters relating to the 
inquiry, and of transportation problems more particularly affecting the terri- 
tories traversed. Our itinerary included the principal centres of the various 
provinces, with the exception of Prince Edward Island, the only province of 
Canada in which railway competition may be said to be non-existent. In the 
case of Prince Edward Island the provincial Government kindly indicated 
their willingness to transmit in writing any representations on the general 
question of transportation they might desire to make. With this exception 
we have had the benefit of direct conference with the government of each 
province, which has included, in most instances, a full statement by the pro- 
vincial Prime Minister of any considerations of a special or local character 
affecting the subject of our inquiry. The expositions we have received in this 
way of provincial policy regarding highway construction and motor traffic have 
been comprehensive and valuable. 

At all of the provincial capitals visited, and also at Vancouver, Calgary, 
Montreal and Saint John, we have conducted, in addition, public hearings, duly 
advertised, at which representations from public bodies, labour and transport 
organizations and private .individuals were invited and received. A list of 
witnesses appearing, and of persons or organizations who have filed submis- 
sions, is included as an appendix to our report. 
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CHAPTER I 


1. OUTLINE OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSPORTATION IN 
CANADA! 


3. At this time Canada may be said to be completing the first century of 
the development of its transportation facilities on a commercial scale. By 
the early thirties of the nineteenth century 6,000 miles of post and military 
roads were constructed, the Lachine, the Rideau and the Welland canals com- 
pleted, and the construction of the Cornwall canal begun. 


4. These canal developments were the result of the successful application 
of steam to the purposes of navigation. The use of the steam locomotive made 
possible he establishment, in 1836, of the first Canadian railway. These early 
roads and railways in general served territory adjacent to the inland water- 
ways and for many years there existed, during the season of navigation, intense 
competition between these two agencies of transport. 


5. This contest continued for many years, but eventually the waterways 
became of secondary importance. Now, after a long period of unquestioned 
supremacy, the railways, in turn, find their sphere of influence challenged by 
the ubiquitous motor vehicle; at the same time the enlargement of navigation 
facilities lends renewed importance to our inland -waterways as an avenue of 
commerce. 


6. In addition, we are on the threshold of a noteworthy development of 
aerial activities, which is hastening the exploitation of a rich and largely 
unprospected hinterland. 


7. From the earliest days of settlement in Canada, the governing bodies of 
the country have spent public moneys, extended public credits, and made grants 
of publicly-owned lands, to provide or assist in providing water, road and 
rail transportation facilities. 


8. Aids to navigation and the construction of canals and their maintenance 
have been exclusively a charge upon the public treasury. The use of these 
navigation facilities has, since 1904, been accorded, free of tolls, to the shipping 
of all countries. A certain revenue is, however, provided by leases, rentals, 
wharfage and elevator fees. 


9. The promise of railway construction formed an integral part not only 
of the Confederation arrangement of 1867, but also of the terms upon which 
Prince Edward Island and British Columbia later entered the Dominion. 
The obligation to the Maritime Provinces was discharged by building entirely 
at public cost, the Intercolonial Railway from Halifax, N.S., to the St. Law- 
rence at Riviere du Loup, by the construction of the Prince Edward Island 
Railway, and the provision of a train ferry between that Island and the main- 
land. 


10. The agreement to connect British Columbia with Eastern Canada by a 
railway from the Pacific Ocean was fulfilled by the building of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Failing to interest private capital in this project the Govern- 


1The development of transportation in Canada, and particularly of the railways, has been 
influenced to such an extent by considerations broadly political in character that a knowledge of 
the historical background of Canadian transportation is indispensable to an adequate apprecia- 
tion of the present situation. Since no history of the subject, at once complete and concise, 
_is publicly available, an historical outline is provided, as a necessary introductory feature, 
reserving for inclusion as an appendix a more extended and detailed historical treatment of the 
development of Canadian Transportation as a whole. 
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ment undertook the work as a public enterprise. Later a syndicate, which 
afterwards developed into the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, entered into 
an arrangement with the Government to construct this transcontinental line in 
ten years, from 1880 to 1890. The agreement provided that the country subsi- 
dize the company by a gift of twenty-five million dollars, twenty-five million 
acres of land, and of the railway lines already constructed with public moneys 
at a cost exceeding thirty-seven million dollars. 

11. The company carried through its undertaking in five years in place of 
ten, during which time the Government paid the Canadian Pacific $10,189,521 
for 6,793,000 acres of land relinquished by the company, and guaranteed securi- 
ties of the company to an amount of $15,000,000 to assist its finances over a 
difficult period. The company paid the guaranteed bonds upon maturity, and 
the country was relieved from the responsibility of the guarantee. 


12. Eighteen years after the completion of the Canadian Pacific, Parlia- 
ment (in 1903) authorized the building of the National Transcontinental Rail- 
way from Winnipeg, Manitoba, to Moncton, New Brunswick, as a part of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific project. In 1911, the construction of the Hudson Bay 
Railway was undertaken, also as a government enterprise. 

The three railways, the Intercolonial (including the Prince Edward Island 
line), the National Transcontinental, and the Hudson Bay, embodying 4,650 
miles, constructed exclusively with public moneys, have been operated by or 
on behalf of the Government of Canada. While prior to 1917 the Intercolonial 
in certain years paid operating expenses, the three railways have earned nothing 
by way of interest upon the total investment, which, together with certain 
deficits on operation, now total $512,000,000. 


13. Some years afer the completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway, con- 
struction was commenced as a private enterprise, upon a line of railway running 
from Winnipeg in a northwesterly direction, with Edmonton as its objective, 
and easterly to Port Arthur, Ontario. This line came to be known as the 
Canadian Northern Railway. It secured substantial cash subsidies, guarantees 
and land grants from the Dominion Parliament, provincial legislatures and from 
municipalities. By 1901, the line had been completed easterly to Port Arthur; 
and by 1905, westerly to Edmonton, Alberta. 


14. In 1903, the Grand Trunk Railway, which had been operating for over 
fifty years in Ontario and Quebec, and owned direct lines from Ontario through 
the States of Michigan and Illinois to Chicago, determined to extend its lines 
to the Pacific coast of Canada. They made application to the federal Govern- 
ment for a charter to construct the Grand Trunk Pacific from Winnipeg to the 
Pacific coast, and to make connection from Eastern Canada to Winnipeg through 
the United States by way of the company’s Chicago lines, and by securing 
running rights over United States railways to the border of Manitoba. 


15. The application was refused, but an alternative arrangement was pro- 
posed by the Government which contemplated the construction of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific from Winnipeg to the Pacific coast, with an eastern connection 
to be provided through a publicly-owned (National Transcontinental) line from 
Winnipeg to Moncton, N.B., via the city of Quebec. 

If, in_ 1903, the Grand Trunk Railway Company in the east, and the 
Canadian Northern Railway Company in the west, had been told they must 
come together and constitute a second transcontinental line, the country would 
not have been called upon to face the present gravely alarming situation, while 
a powerful corporation, with a serviceable railway from ocean to ocean, owned 
and operated by private capital, would, with the Canadian Pacific and Inter- 
colonial, have given the needed transportation facilities for the present and 
reasonable future requirements of Canada. 
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16. The ultimate decision of Parliament led to two transcontinental railways 
being constructed in addition to the already established Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way :— 

The first, by authorizing the construction of the Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
way from Winnipeg west to the Pacific coast, which was financially assisted by 
important guarantees by the federal Government, together with the construction 
of the National Transcontinental Railway from Winnipeg east to Moncton, via 
‘the city of Quebec, as a public enterprise at public cost. At Moncton the new 
line would connect with the Intercolonial, through to Halifax, and also give access 
to the port of Saint John, N.B. 

The second, by authorizing the Canadian Northern Railway (which received 
substantial cash subsidies from the Dominion Government, and guarantee of 
securities) to continue its line westerly from Edmonton to the Pacific coast, and 
to extend its line easterly from Port Arthur through the provinces of Ontario and 

uebec. 
- Thus there developed by the authority of the Parliament of Canada, the 
tragedy of three transcontinental railways (providing, with branches, over four 
thousand miles of unnecessary lines), when two were all the business of Canada 
required or could support. 


17. The outbreak of war in 1914 found the uncompleted transcontinental 
lines in serious financial difficulties. In the interval between 1914 and 1916 
substantial amounts by way of direct loans and the guarantee of securities were 
obtained from the Dominion Government. In 1916 the position of the railways 
was such that the Government appointed a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the general problem of transportation in Canada, with particular reference to 
the status of each of the three transcontinental railways, the question of their 
reorganization, or their possible acquisition by the State. 


18. The Royal Commission issued its report in 1917, and a majority of the 
Commissioners recommended that the control of the Canadian Northern, the 
Grand Trunk and the Grand Trunk Pacific railways, together with that of the 
original government lines, be transferred to a new body to be known as the 
Dominion Railway Company, and to be operated “as one united system on 
a commercial basis under their own politically undisturbed management, on 
account of, and for the benefit of, the people of Canada”. 


19. Before these recommendations had the consideration of Parliament, the 
affairs of the Canadian Northern became critical. The Dominion Government 
having already provided, or assumed responsibility for, the bulk of the capital 
of that company, determined to acquire the property as recommended by the 
Royal Commission. At that time the Government owned 40 per cent of the 
Canadian Northern common stock, acquired in return for subsidies and guar- 
antees of securities, and in November, 1917, legislation authorizing the purchase 
of the remaining 60 per cent of the common stock was adopted by Parliament. 
Arbitrators were appointed to determine the value of these remaining shares, but 
a limit was set by Parliament of $10,000,000. Although the arbitrators awarded 
a somewhat higher amount the sum paid was $10,000,000. 


20. The Government, also as recommended by the Royal Commission, 
declined to release the Grand Trunk from its Grand Trunk Pacific obligations 
and opened negotiations, early in 1918, for the acquisition of both properties. 
The proposed basis was that the Dominion Government should assume all of 
the liabilities and obligations of both companies and pay to the Grand Trunk 
Railway in. perpetuity an annual sum equal to the average dividends of the 
previous ten years. This arrangement was not accepted by the Grand Trunk 
Railway and negotiations were in progress when, in March, 1919, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific found itself unable to carry on, and, its parent company, the 
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Grand Trunk Railway Company, being unable to provide the necessary finan- 
cial assistance, operation of the railway was continued by the Canadian North- 
ern Board acting on behalf of the Minister of Railways as Receiver of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company. The Canadian Northern Board was 
at that time operating the original government railways under the title “ Cana- 
dian National Railways.” 


21. In October, 1919, the Government agreed to become responsible in per- 
petuity for the dividends on certain Grand Trunk debenture and guaranteed 
stocks, and to acquire, at a valuation to be determined by arbitration, the pref- 
erence and common shares. The arbitration was concluded in September, 1921, 
and the majority of the arbitrators decided that the preference .and common 
shares of the Grand Trunk Railway had “no value.” 


22. The effect of these acquisitions was to make the country responsible 
for the ownership and operation of more than 22,000 miles of railway, includ- 
ing the National Transcontinental and Intercolonial railways. Since then 
various railway lines, chiefly in Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, have 
been purchased which, together with the construction of branch lines in the 
Prairie Provinces and elsewhere, has increased the mileage owned and oper- 
ated by the Government to 23,880 miles. 


23. In 1923, these publicly-owned railway properties, together with cer- 
tain subsidiary corporations, were included in the Canadian National Rail- 
way System, under the control and direction of a President and Board o 
Directors appointed by the Governor General in Council. 


24. The Dominion Parliament has voted unstinted financial support to the 
administrators of the National System. Not only have the requisitions of the 
Board of Directors been freely met, but the management have from time to 
time recommended, the Government has approved, and Parliament has author- 
ized and directed the construction of additional branch lines and the purchase 
of more or less bankrupt lines. 


25. As a result, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, the largest tax- 
payer in Canada, has been subjected to the competition of publicly-owned 
and operated railway lines, supported by the financial resources of the coun- 
try. They had honourably discharged their original contractual obligations 
with Parliament, and the company’s lines had played a great part in binding 
together the western and eastern provinces of the Dominion. By common con- 
sent, the company’s administrators had brought faith, courage and invincible 
energy to the task of building its lines through the undeveloped west. The 
company’s achievement commanded the admiration of both railway operators 
and the public, and has been a material factor in causing Canada to be fav- 
ourably known upon three continents. Their operations brought profit to share- 
holders, and the enterprise became a national asset of acknowledged value and 
importance to the Dominion. 


26. Confronted with the unrestrained competition of the publicly-owned 
railway, the Canadian Pacific claimed that to protect their business it was 
necessary that they should meet their competitors in the construction of branch 
lines in the prairie sections, and generally in the character of service and 
equipment incident to the activity of their aggresive rival. 


27. If good sense had prevailed the executive officers of the two systems 
would, in 1923, have planned together to meet the transportation requirements 
of the country, and would have refused to promote or permit irrational and 
wasteful competition. Irrational competition in branch line construction, and 
in widely varied services, developed and intensified inherently unhealthy oper- 
ating conditions in the Canadian National Railways, incident to ownership 
and operation of one unrequired transcontinental line. These conditions, with 
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the unexpected severity of a long period of depression, and consequent reduc- 
tion in tonnage and passengers available for both railways, have imposed upon 
the Canadian public, as owners of the National System, capital expenditures 
and losses of great magnitude, and have caused anxiety and deep concern to the 
holders of securities of the Canadian Pacific Company. 


28. Government ownership of railways on a large scale as a national policy 
was not contemplated or planned by any Government and was not submitted 
for adoption to the people of Canada. But when in 1917, the Government 
refused to permit the Canadian Pacific Railway Company to negotiate for the 
majority shares of the Canadian Northern, there was practically no escape 
from Government ownership of all the railways now comprised within the 
Canadian National Railway System. The consequent completion and operation 
of the hitherto privately-owned and operated lines with the publicly-owned 
railways followed as a matter of course. Thus by a combination of contractual 
obligations and parliamentary measures, the country was projected into the 
railway business on a large scale. 


II, ADMINISTRATION, CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS, 1923-1931 


29. As will be seen from the preceding outline of their development, the 
Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railway systems were established 
under wholly different conditions. In comparing the results of the operations of 
the two companies, this important difference should at all times be kept in mind. 


30. The Canadian Pacific Company has been developed as a single, unified 
system. The mileage added has been complementary to existing mileage. 


31. The Canadian National Railway, on the other hand, represents for the 
most part the consolidation of lines that were constructed by private companies 
and which were, in many respects, competitive systems. Hence there came to 
be included within the consolidated system extensive track mileages which are 
duplications. This applies not only to the main line, but to branch lines. In 
short, while the mileage of the Canadian Pacific has been complementary, the 
Canadian National system, developed under different conditions, has been 
handicapped by heavy mileage of non-complementary lines, and the elimination 
of these duplications has yet to be accomplished. 


32. Following upon the consolidation of many lines into the Canadian 
National system, in 1923, the railway has been energetically administered, and 
has deservedly won approval by its success in welding together the various 
working forces of the separate companies in the consolidated system. 


33. Running through its administrative practices, however, has been the 
red thread of extravagance. The disciplinary check upon undue expenditure, 
inherent in private corporations because of their limited financial resources, has 
not been in evidence. Requisitions of the management have been endorsed 
by governments, and successive parliaments have voted money freely, if not 
lavishly. 


34. Within the railway organization there has been freedom in expenditure 
and encouragement in plans for expansion and extension of services which were 
inconsistent with prudent administrative practice. The administration failed 
to realize that this country, with the greatest railway mileage in the world 
in relation to population, could not afford further capital and maintenance 
expenditures for unwarranted branch lines, for de luxe services, for unrequired 
hotels, for the building of ships in competitive ’ service to be shortly abandoned; 
and, generally, for costly adventures in competitive railways out of proportion 
to the needs of the country. 
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35. There has been in the country a general sense of expectancy that the 
publicly-owned enterprise should give all and sundry the railway service 
desired, and there is no evidence that the representatives of the people in Par- 
liament exercised any appreciable restraint upon railway estimates placed before 
them. 


Ill. CANADIAN NATIONAL FINANCING 


36. The cash outlay of the Dominion Government and the guarantee of 
securities for the railways now comprising the Canadian National System had, 
up to December 31, 1931, amounted to $2,536,665,089. This sum includes 
amounts expended on the Eastern Lines of the Canadian National System and 
on the Hudson Bay Railway, a Government enterprise which is operated by 
the Canadian National management on behalf of the Government. 


(a) Cash Outlay— 


Investment in Government Railways..... $ 390,751, 676 


Deficits of Government Railways (to December 31, 1922)........... 52,900, 955 
Working capital for Government Railways.......................--- 15, 748, 922 
Gashisubsidies/to Railways, 40 pees cope ae Ao ae aaa eee ee 44,055, 120 
Cash loans to Canadian National System (in which are included 

OPETALING CElCIts) ...0\ ace ee cae ae ae ea Me Se ne ee 639,414 489 
Deficits on Mastern Lines (excluding 20% reduction account Maritime 

I TeloN GRA tS) «he. sss. heen Sees 2 Pees eee eae eee ee 26, 081, 222 
Acquisition of Canadian Northern’ stock.......0. 2.00.0 -..05.2....55 10,000, 000 
Other payments! }. dca)-dberep ack Heevaven peered: OF). teers EE: 22,508,815 


$ 1,201,461, 199 


(b) Credit: Liabilities outstanding— 
Guavantees of Railway. secusitlesinccer ces. eee ae a eee ee $ 970, 562, 290 
Unguaranteed (nominally) Canadian National Railways securities. . 305,894, 917 
hiabilities of Northern Alberta Railways-202.5... ease eckee ees ee 10,000, 000 
SS 11, 286,457, 207 
Total, Railways now comprising Canadian National System...................... 2,487,918, 406 
Hudson Bay Railwayzgand Verminals:. os, aaccke erent en tte ee reenter eee 48 , 746, 683 
Grand, totale. ifisiehs aciscteiees orp riers ate lars err ae ee pee $ 2,536, 665, 089 


37. It will be observed that the Dominion Treasury has expended on or 
furnished to these publicly-owned railway properties cash amounting to one 
billion two hundred and one millions of dollars ($1,201,000,000) exclusive of 
the Hudson Bay Railway. 


38. The Treasury has charged, but has not received from the Canadian 
National Railways, simple interest upon its cash loans. There is no reason 
to believe that the capital sum will ever be repaid, or that it will have at any 
time a realizable value. 


39. The Dominion Treasury is also liable for payment of the guaranteed 
interest upon $970,562,290 of bonds, as well as the principal sum at maturity. 
In addition, by provision for deficits and refunding, it accepts liability for the 
interest upon and principal sum of $315,894,917 of bonds in the hands of the 
public, which, though not specifically guaranteed, are, in effect, a liability of 
the Government, as the bonds are secured by mortgage upon lines which are a 
necessary part of the National System. 


40. In the absence of net revenue sufficient to cover the interest charges 
(amounting in 19381 to approximately $56,000,000) upon the securities in the 
hands of the public, the country must continue to advance the cash necessary 
to pay the unearned interest. The country must also provide the cash necessary 
to meet all maturing obligations and all capital expenditures for additions, 
betterments and new equipment. 
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IV. COMPARATIVE EARNINGS 


41. A comparison of the earnings of these two transcontinental systems for 


nine years (1923-1931 inclusive) is herewith set up:— 
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Mileage 


Transportation of— 
Freight 


Mai 
Express 
Other services, including telegraph, storage, freight, and baggage, 

demurrage, switching, etc 


Total Operating Revenue 


Derpuct OPERATING EXPENDITURES 


Maintenance of roadway and structures 
Maintenance of rolling stock 
Sundry Traffic Expenses, solicitation of business, publishing and filing 
tariffs, etc 
Transportation Expenses, including wages of train crews, locomotive 
fuel, services at stations, etc 
Miscellaneous operations, including dining service, grain elevator opera- 
tion, etc 
General Expenses, including salaries and expenses of officers and clerks, 
etc., legal expense, etc 


Less Credit for that portion of these expenses incurred in making im- 
provements, trains carrying construction materials, etc 


Total Operating Expenses 
Operating Surplus 


EXPENDITURES DEDUCTED FROM OPERATING SURPLUS 


Rentals for rolling stock hired less rentals received from others 
Rentals paid less rentals received in connection with properties used 
jointly with other carriers 


Total Expenditures from Operating Surplus.. 

Net Railway Operationg Income.. 
Add Net Income from properties not part of Transportation plant, but 
connected thereto, e.g., telegraphs, hotels, steamships, etc., also 
adjustments which affect the Income of the Period; and C anadian 


Pacific Railway pensions (included by Canadian National Railway i 


mM GusHIC TaN IMEUX ONO) ARMM rise pals or cei ciaenie unt caceye ae eee eee 
Amount available for payment of interest and dividends 
Interest paid on securities in hands of public 
Discount on securities not cleared 
Deficit 


|$ 


Canadian Canadian 
National Pacific 
23,880 16,886 


$ 1,714,051, 687 
321, 530, 922 

33, 158,717 

124, 337, 077 


144,715, 491 


$ 1,278,281, 397 
303, 421, 444 

34, 177, 966 
97,887, 917 


172, 034, 966 


$ 2,337,793, 894 


$ 433,085, 344 


449, 367, 762 
66,025, 579 
1,023, 650, 171 
21,913, 637 
73, 162, 366 


10, 622, 812. 


$ 1,885,803, 690 


$ 279,021,976 


319,010, 624 
54,375, 038 
745, 349, 913 
32, 996, 863 
43,170, 152 


705, 838 


$ 2,056, 582, 047 


$ 1,473,218, 728 


$ 281,211,847 |$ 412, 584, 962 
45, 426, 397 47,980, 820 
444,313 |Dr. 293 
Dr. 23,794,451 |Cr. 15,443,971 
Cr 576,417 271,936 
70, 241,578 |$ 82, 265, 206 
210,970, 269 380, 319, 756 
8,759,749 |$ 54, 698, 993 
$ ©6219, 730, 018 |$ 435, 018, 749 
$ 387,782,775 |$ 122,138,771 
$ 14, 389, 776 
$ 6, 182,442,533 


312,879,978 


V. THE FINANCIAL POSITION—BOTH SYSTEMS 


42. Net income available for interest and dividends is the significant factor 
in the economic life of a railway system. In the case of the two Canadian rail- 
ways there has been a marked fall in net income in the years since 1928. That 
the true picture may appear, figures are appended for the nine-year period 1923 


to 1931 inclusive. 


These show in separate columns the net earnings from rail- 
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way operations after taxes have been met, the net income receivable after charges 
for hire of equipment, joint agreements, etc., had been met, and, finally, the 
interest demands. 

The Canadian Pacific, in 1923 and for some years thereafter, was in a strong 
position in this respect, as the following statement shows:— 


Railway 
Year Operating Net Income Interest 
Income 
1923 3 hp PURI ee cu Sx bin acs Se Ne reco st SEO $ 34,377,815 |$ 45,394,457 |$ 10,950,933 
1D Se rete tie, A ee Oe eres Sy oc. lite ome as hae Fel 33, 947,358 43,378,187 1d, 50Qa¢eS 
TOO De cies Ree RPM ic c's <5. 3 «Sia kato erates iuAne So etn Scones 40, 466, 752 47,832,609 11,912,414 
EOD Ge se MT Stok Go c.5 utaid Bk RUD apeR aes cROADRaT CN tat ay oes Aare 46,481,423 52,670,173 12,321,890 
LOD TIPAARRE Peart rey. 2A BE eel cae ae eaee oan yee a 42,195, 457 48,008, 141 13,107,790 
TOD SUSE aaa er Oe Reet AN ALTE... Psucteucgwa acter sactvonene ee eae dames 55,527, 884 61,864, 295 13,007,722 
USP AOWY BA Wot ee) et OR) ee Sere ice nels SIRI UarS Otis cg pre 47,454, 900 Oo oanZeu 13,800,618 
LOZ 0 ae are Se 4 GMS -SEREEA, AB Mh Ped lore Gva-utat 37,935,359 52,467,008 16, 769, 154 
(hoe eee eC: ES ne ewe ate ego tecredins rfc 26,216, 901 30, 267, 126 18, 765,517 


During these years dividends on preferred and common shares totalling 
$278,941,381 were paid and $36,375,124 added to surplus. In these figures, how- 
ever, are included Special Income from Steamships, Lands, Mines and _ other 
investments amounting to $65,382,600. It was not until 1931 that the decline 
in net. income, coupled with the increase in interest charges on the funded debt, 
began to give concern by leaving an insufficient margin for dividends. 


43. The reduction in net income from the peak of 1928 was more pronounced 
in the case of the Canadian National Railways, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing :— 


Railway Net Interest 
Year Operating Income Income or due 

or Deficit Deficit Public 
MOP Ele, 3. eames S20 oc So crita don Maar $ 17,082,972 |$ 13,501,649 |$ 35,041,380 
OOD | 2 5 ere eS Eee Oe ale 13, 236,871 14, 772,328 38,361, 704 
ICDS ako ae Re os comin iaey ot Ahh olnahieg dbs bin aay 28, 746, 699 30, 443, 853 40,438, 235 
NOD Gee eRe... «4 bee set sir’ teftagder Aaergaaees 42,215,214 41, 586, 242 39, 197, 233 
(7)... Se ee ae ey RO «Met Men Comes ee eee ee ie ae 36, 712, 344 36,325, 419 40, 526, 096 
(CR oO. CR re eee ail. Ae ck eo 8 49,557,977 44,449, 780 41,810,879 
DODO ee ee ele 'e aca tase a, shel say nie yaigs! Uae co eA ae ERTS 36,370, 098 32,095, 275 45,503,979 
OE), ca MMMM re ARCO Sit 22 Lie eactka asa Sarin AP 16, 045, 379 15, 730, 227 DL, ClO, lek 
LO Sk Sate RR ee cried isk 3 RUE Side ease ere (Deficit) 4,626,419 |(Deficit) 5,282,650 55, 587, 145 


From the foregoing it will be noted that the increasing demands for interest 
upon income account added greatly to the embarrassment of the Canadian 
National net position, whereas the reverse was the case with the Canadian 
Pacific, whose income from subsidiary sources was available to augment the 
net earnings. It will also be observed that the decline in the net income 
of the Canadian Pacifie between 1928 and. 1931 was only $31,597,169, whereas 
that of the Canadian-National declined by $49,732,430. On the other hand, the 
interest charges of the Canadian Pacific over the same period increased by 
$5,757,795, while those of the Canadian National increased by $13,776,266. 

Taking the years 1923 and 1931 of the nine-year period, the drop in net 
income in the case of the Canadian Pacific was $15,127,331 and of the Cana- 
dian National, $18,784,299. The interest charges grew from $10/950,933 to $18,- 
765,517 over the same period in the case of the Canadian Pacific, and from 
$35,041,380 to $55,587,145 in the case of the Canadian National. The latter 
sum is the interest due the public only by the Canadian National and does not 
take in account advances from the Government, the interest on which in 1931 
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amounted to an additional $32,643,624. In 1923 the interest on loans and 
advances from the Government amounted to $30,157,943. Since reorganization 
there has been an increasing reliance upon railway borrowings under Govern- 
ment guarantee, and a lessening of cash loans from the public treasury. 

The losses of the National System during the period 1923-1931 were:— 


Excess of interest due ‘public over Net Income’). 2). 020.0000 0. $ 168,052,757 
interest,oni Government! Loansda.7. 10. POLBLOILE Onl. EO: ayo. 288, 010, 438 


$ 456, 063,195 


In arriving at this amount, and in accordance with established practice, no 
account is taken of interest on the capital investment in the Canadian Govern- 
ment Railways (i.e. the Intercolonial and National Transcontinental lines), nor 
have depreciation reserves been set up except in the case of lines operated in 
the United States. 


VI. ACCOUNTING METHODS 


44. In connection with the foregoing statement of operating results, and 
also with respect to the comparative statement of capital expenditures which 
is to follow, it is necessary to make reference to certain differences in accounting 
methods of the two companies. 

The accounting practice relative to new equipment differs. The Canadian 
‘National charges the entire cost of new equipment to its investment account. 
The Canadian Pacific charges part of the cost to a reserve account built up from 
its operating revenues, and the balance to its investment account. With both 
companies maintenance of equipment including major repairs and retirements 
of equipment are charged to current operating expenses. Since 1930 the practice 
of the Canadian Pacific has been uniform with that of the Canadian National 
in charging the entire cost of new equipment to its investment account. 

45. Neither company provides reserves for depreciation for its Canadian 
lines; no depreciation is provided for in connection with telegraphs, hotels, 
steamships, or for rolling stock and other property of subsidiaries. 

In the United States both railways follow the practice of setting up depre- 
ciation on equipment as prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

46. With the exception of provision for depreciation the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission classification of accounts is followed by the Canadian National 
in its books, and in the form of its annual report. The Canadian Pacific, in 
setting up its accounts, does not follow the Interstate Commerce Commission 
classification, though it is claimed for the Canadian Pacific Railway that the 
classification is substantially the same, and that in all ordinary distribution of 
accounts there would be no major differences. But as regards Telegraphs, 
Express, Steamships and Pensions the Canadian Pacific has followed one method 
and the Canadian National another. 


47. In the annual returns to the Bureau of Statistics of the Dominion both 
companies are obliged to follow a standard classification of railway accounts 
laid down by the Bureau. The form of return, while in general similar to that 
required by the Interstate Commerce Commission, does not include provision for 
depreciation reserves. 

48. In our analysis of the Canadian National Railway accounts it has been 
necessary to recast the operating figures since 1927 to include the Eastern Lines 
with the System figures. 

The Maritime Freight Rates Act of 1927, as applied to the Canadian 
National Railways accounts, results in the exclusion of all operations of the com- 
pany east of Levis from the System figures and the production of a separate 
operating return. 

52340—2 
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No good purpose is served by such a division in the accounts, and a 
ereat deal of confusion arises through the present method of presenting two 
separate deficits. 

This commission is of the opinion that the Maritime Freight Rates Act 
should be applied to the Canadian National Railways in a similar manner to 
that of other railways within the territory described in the Act, and that steps 
should be taken to provide for the inclusion of Canadian National Eastern Lines 
operating accounts as part of the System accounts, so that the Canadian National 
Income Deficit shall be all-inclusive. 


CHAPTER II 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


49. From the following statement of capital expenditures it will be seen that, 
in the nine-year period 1923-1931 inclusive, the investment account of the two 
systems was increased by $805,122,311. This amount includes the construction 
and acquisition of branch lines, terminal developments, additions and betterments 
to roadways, improvements to rolling stock, and river services, coastal services, 
hotels, telegraphs and, in the case of the Canadian Pacific, ocean steamships. 
Of this total the Canadian National expended $456,345,456, and the Canadian 
Pacific, $348,776,855. 


I. CAPITAL EXPENDITURES, 1923-1931 


— Canadian National Canadian 
acific 
$ $ $ 
1. New lines constructed or acquired : 
er LIMO ANAC eye ee as ee ee OT ee ne oe 89,908,940 70,414, 666 
breln Umited statesxs 24.07. BMT ION _ Ja 2A 12 AOAOT PT PT fs. SET. 
—————— 92,036,880 
2. Montreal Terminal Development (Chapter 12, 1929).....].............. 14, 636,877 
3. Additions and betterments to Roadway— . 
ANAC ee eee Os oy ee ge rk eV ee ee 108, 745, 244 79, 605, 428 
Wmnited" States Gaines. ssoe ees ee eee ee ee 33, 766, 047 
@eontralaViersmiont ita: Sec BER Re ou eRe ee 7,431,807 
PEpAtale mmODCVATCG TAIL WAV Geer tren. net ene eee MIR ee as Thee Ee SS Tl cree 4,630,304 
Total additions and betterments to roadway. ..|—————————__ 149, 943 , 098 84,235, 732 
4. Rolling Stock— 
(SRYe as Rene ae: GO 4 OPES CEOS Os aa nee het ace aes aa 120,873,277 65, 964,010 
Winitedmotates Wines.- Aon tee teen ee hee et 7,319,141 
GSSMETAILV SrINVON tS eh eee eee ee es ee CAA 4,802,403 
———————————_ 132, 994, 821 
5a. Lake and River Services— 
Gand asa: made Le: EP Rs REO «She ee 2,639,143 178, 254 
ini uecdSuabes) LINen. ae wi wade ans come cais a okera 1,960, 151 4,599,294 
5b. Railway Telegraphs— 
(CRITE 5 5 NP ee Pas EE ee ee eee 1,831,291 
OID GS. eens Oca. ee RRs somes a : 545,868 
——————— 2,377,159 
Wotalivaitand inland: Water Wines) «casa teeo laces anes eee 396, 588, 129 220, 792, 662 
6. Investment in railways jointly owned by the two systems].............. 17,935, 558 16, 559, 800 
PEC CAST IESELVICOS ae.) Te cre ene MMe em LOC RS TRA a Pe Mente eee TQOUTT. 6,339, 304 
ries rart.  ScvieY gt d teryeroe. «Tad ole | Seen Sedhes: (Le! Acdsee. 22, 153, 824 46, 887,999 
Pa@ommencial elegraphs a: ree hake Soe Setubal et a ede te 5,960, 760 6, 187,007 
HOmirvessments in other companies? .. 12. ons ont eee lo osee eee cee: 6,506, 068 1,738, 747 
“i: lof space Pe papa sahil hee Mets aA tae Ain od ie re 456,345,456 | 298,505,519 
MMO CCANEOTCATISH INSeee & Seto ee tte een eier et Shes teeies RN CY RPE ae, ee Lr 50,271,336 


456, 345, 456 348, 776, 855 


II. BRANCH LINE EXPENDITURE 


50. An outstanding feature of this large expenditure is the amount spent 
on branch lines. The two railways expended, during the nine-year period, 
$162,451,546 in the construction and acquisition of branch lines totalling 
5,018-60 miles. A policy of co-operation would have avoided a considerable 
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part of this expenditure, probably one-third. This mileage is equivalent to 
the provision of a line of railway extending from Halifax to Vancouver and 
back again to the Manitoba boundary. 


This branch line expenditure may be summarized as follows:— 


—— Construction | Acquisition Total 
Ganadiany National Retlwayida. si. ne ey eee eeseraar a ere $ 73,256,570/$  18,780,309|$ 92,036,879 
 bshnenelitehaw | Stsyepbatond a cilhy Chie eRA Seer O Oe aaidente = NBIPaIN or ¢ 65, 067, 288 5,347,378 70,414, 666 
TT aphaleteed depen tattle ots ate smpaieeed oomels Peers $ 138,323,858)$  24,127,687)$ 162,451,545 


MILEAGE INVOLVED 


@Ganadian National Railways... spe peer ere eer rer neste 1, 895-33 649-87 2, 545-20 
Ganadian Pacific Railway ss. cs esteh oeticcteh cleat. aecbateitete ates 2,265-9 207-5 2,473:4 
A Li's) ere meme Amie Vs SSG: webs cade 4,161-23 857-37 5, 018-60 


51. The foregoing statement does not take into account the acquisition, in 
1929, on joint account for the two systems, of the Northern Alberta railways 
seein the Alberta provincial government, comprising 915 miles of line, and cost- 
ing $30,000,000. 

52. Canadian National expenditures by provinces for lines constructed were 
as follows:— 


INTO V8 (SCOT ccc cgi cca thee See en red else Eee Sloe sre te alee Ota Re OREN T Soren ea $ 3, 755, 699 
Prince WAWard Leland. soecce amine ced slo e ocuenieioe: cake Sait ais Meera teiat ener en renee 367, 708 
QU eG ssssu% siekew gale + aacueueuniaeatane as id os eas apo ic pea ee et iereh erates 9,056,573 
(Gree a Le ee abel RIE PA SDS DET Sipe rete i ey No SRST A RS ele MEAs a odio onc 3,413,313 
iV Ctscht sl ot; ME eee oe Men fry mn tae riatritc Gascon oe comet oc4 9,862,746 
Se eh tlitch ch eee ee, at Seem Te hs Uo Goon Goce oommcobaanas haoK 30,803,441 
JG od: en er rar rth ese? SNe ee Wi. BA amcuamioooomensman: so 4 ar 8,658, 296 
British Colum big. sean GH alee helotele eee Bic ere Seine ee tices ete a 5, 210, 854 
$ 7,128, 630 

Michigan (U.S2A.))sccgacy. anata Bebe 6 dos ter lacie a slate sheave eer telat aioe 2,127,940 
"Total Hexen 10ire icuautere eee cin ceva i ores eee ace enet eet ene neti $ ©6783, 256, 870 


53. Branch line expenditures by the Canadian Pacific, 1923-1931, by 
provinces, were:— 


(OTS Ce ae eee B ner: Speer Seong gr chr fakes ach och ogre ce: $ 3,971,062 
COMBAT OS a cercice she sale Sloe cosas Guael ope Get ee Lite cle alte Ze ast onits BRON eater oR ten en eee een 633, 486 
Bisel SOL GL 1a ee Emr Rene eer wne mene em es BE ON AC Acris Soha Toon 12,220 
ley ICAL OUT eo, ove lore ds EE aL Ute Sie een CTRPUI Ue Telie et STe ON Ha ROE ete tO 38, 694, 673 
UY Syst 2 1 ee ae nn NED PME trae ny aree ee cea ce cans cov 2s Sar 18,135,401 
Britisht@olnim DIS... << osc cease dee eiloare Peet ele i ran eno ice teeter cnet ae 3,560,441 


Motal LMxpenditure. sterdecta smc coe aii tite ee eater heer eye $ 65,067,288 
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Ill. COSTS OF BRANCH LINE CONSTRUCTION 


Canadian National Canadian Pacific 
a ; Average Average 
Miles cost, Miles cost 
per mile per mile 
Lines under construction January 1, 1923, placed in 
Mroperation 1923-315. 19.70. ORG) OW BORLA: 319-21 |$ 40,214 324-1 |$ 35,470 
Lines started subsequent to January 1, 1923, placed in 
ME ELAUION 10289 Dre cee ok al we Lice see Jie 1, 077-42 48,396 1,516.4 31,763 
Lines under construction, December 31, 1931......... 498-70 51,640 425-4 30, 229 
Hotta OR. eee b ee hee mee La Ta ae ete) 1,895-33 |$ 47,872 2,265-9 |§ 32,003 
| 
fixcess cost Canadian National construction, 1,895-33 miles, at $15,867 per mile............$ 30,073,201 


54. It will be observed that the average cost per mile in the case of the 
Canadian National has shown a progressive increase rising from $40,214 to 
$51,640 over the period, while the average cost per mile of the Canadian Pacific 
over the same period has. declined from $35,470 to $30,229. The cost of 
individual branch lines varies not only as between the two systems but as 
between branches of the same system; nevertheless, a majority of the lines 
were built in similar territory for like purposes. This difference in costs repre- 
sents an addition to the annual interest charge of almost $800 per mile. 


IV. BRANCH LINE CONSTRUCTION POLICIES 


55. Canadian railway development during the past decade has consisted 
almost entirely of the construction of branch lines and both companies have 
followed practically the same policy. Your commissioners have questioned the 
representatives of both lines as to justification for the construction or acquisition 
of this additional mileage. The explanations given are not such as to convince 
us that this policy has been sound or wise. 


56. On behalf of the Canadian Pacific it was stated that the company had 
been forced to anticipate the building of branch lines, the construction of which 
might have been deferred without injury to the public, and that protective 
lines had had to be projected under a threat of invasion by the Canadian 
National. 


57. The Canadian National stated that to refrain from branch line con- 
struction would result in the system being deprived of any opportunity for 
reasonable and proper development. Strategic territories, contiguous to their 
main lines, would be entered by their rival- and, while admitting that they 
entered upon the construction of lines not immediately required, they defended 
this policy on the ground that to open up new territory in anticipation of 
settlement and immigration, and to maintain the company’s relative position 
with regard to the rival transport enterprise, was in the long run justified. 

58. To sum up, it is clear that there was intense rivalry between the two 
systems in new territory, particularly in the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
- Alberta. The construction program of one company was responded to by an 
equal or greater program of construction of the other. The development of 
this territory did not meet expectations, and the railways now find themselves 
with additional traffic mileage and an increased burden of capital charge. 


59. It would be fruitless at this stage to apportion the blame for the compe- 
tition in branch line construction, but there is no doubt as to the disastrous 
effects of this competition, and it is imperative that conditions be imposed that 
will make impossible a repetition of the rivalry in the extension of railway 
mileage that marked the period from 1923 to 1931. 
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V. ACQUISITION OF BRANCH LINES BY PURCHASE 


60. In 1914, the Government acquired the New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island Railway. This railway was necessary to provide a connection 
for the Prince Edward Island train ferry. In 1916, the Quebec and Saguenay 
Railway was added to the Government railways. Between 1918 and 1920, 
nine other short railways were acquired by the Government, making altogether 
an addition of eleven short railways to the Government railways. In 1929, a 
further six short railways in Eastern Canada were taken over by the Canadian 
National Railways. The total cost of these railways, including the amounts 
spent on betterments and improvements, amounts to approximately $35,000,000. 


RAILWAYS TAKEN OVER BY THE GOVERNMENT 
Prior to 1918— 


(a ein. 2), oped MOIR, Soe ae Ded rt Kh a a oleh ROC GAA A oi $ 3,759,313 

Bealrel bili tavtionis ss «i b:sencie ecaceee celica ke masta ranma care oe eee _ 8,800,373 
8 9,559, 686 

1918 to 1920— ; 

lai fe et tere cre re ei re ee $ 3,809,472 

1 Pde ase lll Hey Ibe ya RP are cece Nene oe Anran, come is ri, PNR eestor Gary crate 2,832, 187 
——_—_—__—_. 6, 641, 659 
Woy: len tae al 2 ese Maan Artoarery, Bunce oresn tet puree dis cectehrd o! Misti d5 6 0% $16, 201; 345 


RAILWAYS TAKEN OVER BY THE CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Cost 
Miles per mile 
fnwerness Railway .iiecnese: cece clacites 60-79 
COSt itis beh: EE Eee $ 375,000 
Richa bilitationa.. eee. Aaetenes Gee. oats 243,396 
—______$ 618,396 $ 0,173 
HNOnt NOT CHET. .chaaktaesiettn mais oi cntsieits 26-75 
Gost de): CANS 5 STE RAR 60,000 
eha bia bation wuss: poate cue hk 71,498 
——____—___—. 131,498 4,916 
GaspeiLines 2h... (IR aa ES ee 202-38 
(Gots SORA oe Sombie cbs Naan ba 3,500,000 
vets Dili bationicsee seein cerita 487,581 
Se 3,987,581 19,703 
St. John and Quebec Railway............ 158 - 27 
COS eA A Di adie ct ha ore te. ai deerme Ou 6, 000, 000 
— 6,000,000 37,910 
Quebec, Montreal and Southern.......... 191-02 
OSE. ete oie. | ee een en ne ete 5,920,361 
Rehabilitation: seer: 844,271 
T 6, 764, 632 35,413 
Montreal Tram Tines}.0ih.. Mit Aiee. he... 10:68 
SOs tisha wiae syn Ae pels Sete aerated sree 1,278,202 
——EE— 1,278,202 119, 682 
Totals etaeetien.:aeb ty fetta e 649-89 18,780,309 
Grand totaly © Ss Pe, Ae ote meres $ 34,981,654 


61. In explaining the 1929 acquisitions it was stated by representatives 
of the Canadian National Railways that the “ technical” recommendation to 
purchase came from the Canadian National management but that, with regard 
to some of them, it was recognized that they were not of advantage from a 
strictly railway point of view. All of them were, however, in a territory served 
by the Canadian Government Railways and were natural adjuncts to that 
system. It was also stated that the service on these short lines under private 
ownership had been, for the most part, unsatisfactory, and that this led to a 
strong public demand that the Government should take over the railways. 
This agitation finally resulted in the lines being taken over, although it was 
admitted that the condition of these roads and their earning power were such 
that they must be a burden on the railway system. The recommendation of the 
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management is understandable under the circumstances, but the commission 
believes that it would have been better had the Government assumed this 
burden directly and thus avoided saddling the railways with capital charges 
and operating expenses resulting from the purchase of railways based solely on 
a public policy. 


62. During the years 1923 to 1931 the Canadian Pacific also took over 
four short lines, two in Western and two in Eastern Canada. The cost of these 
acquisitions was:— 


; Cost 

Miles per mile 
Alcomatwastenm Lallwaryerieak os ste eseese sels os 86-1 $ 3,462, 500 $ 40,215 
Herefordithailway:.) ROWAN. Sec neces 22-5 46,378 2,061 
Lacombe and Northwesterly Jackson-Breton. . 72-0 1,773,700 24,635 
ManttobarGreat Northermesg..:-o.s.0cncae+e oes 26-9 64,800 2,409 

LEGGY eM ey Eco acid pS cn (ets ieee aa a 207-5 $ 5,347,378 
VI. HOTELS 


63. The Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways own 
twenty hotels and twelve summer resorts, and are financially interested in a 
number of other hotels and pleasure resorts. In the case of the Canadian 
National the hotels and resorts are operated as part of the railway organization; 
in the case of the Canadian Pacific they are separate organizations. 


64. The Canadian National hotel investment, at December 31, 1931, 
amounted to $31,828,234, and the Canadian Pacific, $71,148,772, a total of 
$102 977,006. 


65. The following statements show the total investment in hotels at 
December 31, 1922, and also the investment at December 31, 1931. It will be 
seen from this statement that the Canadian National increased its investment 
in hotels during that period by 229 per cent and that the Canadian Pacific 
increased its investment by 193 per cent. 


HOTEL INVESTMENT ACCOUNT—CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


As at December 31 Increase 
oo — during 
1922 1931 Period 
$ $ $ 
Pirarlontetownw@h arlovbe tows Hele, oh saticlays cisions.» occas eye, c.f ev ayopsere-«s-cyantleus « 853,351 853,351 
Beerormeocge, RICLOWUN IN Oud en mee hots le lecse alist Sh aes pejeles dees snes bbe: 200, 554 200, 554 
Per anSconian. Galitax WN .o4 et Ieee ei cicals a. elerawin nee pen ealao kite « 2,440, 928 2,440, 928 
Gisteau MaunemOttawa, Ont. .Aee-escrsthis ae fs) one aye 2,608, 636 8,639, 247 6, 030, 611 
Highland Inn and Camps, Algonquin Park, Ont............ 179, 515 173, 334 o 181 
ec, 
Pemeeodae s Minsky Ont) 08 Be 2 oie ob iesacw en «0 heem- ie ciao aes oe bee: 1,090, 668 1, 090, 668 
Nippon LodgejsLiake Nipigon, Onts..5...0....0.60000ec000s 24,086 37,639 13,553 
eines Archur,<bortsArthur, Ontalid.s sees occ e ete e cle ens 1,098,090 1,177,349 79,259 
erircentichward),.. Brand Ons Ma cnrersrcusercroecerrcieie.e sie ees ois beleimae e 499,472 523, 080 23, 608 
moreGarmry, Winnipes, Man) O26. 108i... <beoccscsscnssnewes 2, 754, 004 2,886,818 132,814 
Grand Beach, Lake Winnipeg, Man.............-..e0ss005- 300, 025 418,722 118, 697 
Biecconm UmetdiiOnton Altair seo ie Tock ee ee 2,155, 414 2,226,060 70, 646 
Mesperearkubodge: Jasper, Altaw. nc. o: habs cese neces sees 55,168 2,576, 744 2,521,576 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
PU OUy CIMEVATIGOUNCT AID. ©. SEM ee ee. Je Sk oe oem nc ce te dee (RE Rae. 5,958,812 5,958,812 
eee DOTOUC Tm OASka LOOMS. S25 anak s sserastie oyster «\ietorinienarere oui iglls <alaRuacy «tin 2,624, 928 2, 624, 928 
l.Otal see: TARR eee ele hens tt Stes Oe eae ale 9,674,410 31,828, 234 22,153,824 
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HOTEL INVESTMENT ACCOUNT—CANADIAN PACIFIC RATLWAY 


As at December 31 Increase 

ma — during 

1922 1931 Period 

$ $ $ 

Algonquin, StAndrews, NiBity.. io Ss cee ee sae eee 1, 257, 780 1,424,033 166, 253 
Banff Springs, Banff, Alta......-...0.00.cccecececcceeeeess 2) 741,763 8,844,372 6, 102, 609 
Chateau; ,baketiouisevAlta;.g%« \Sc<\ atte es sunk teers ete 1, 645, 934 3,413, 804 1, 767,870 
Chateau! Frontenac, Quebec, Que. o: Gace. «tems vei a eee 4,085, 216 8,871, 703 4,786,487 
CormwallishaneiKentville, N.S 2.0 sete eee eas Senne recall eae etc 744, 559 744,559 
Empressaiviieuorian vb etd. «4 yee ete ene” Roe cane ets 6 1,592,017 5,512,396 3, 920,379 
Palliser M@ aller yn Al ta alee. acai creer tene. oetntemy oi oer Eee 2,790, 984 4,615, 502 1,824, 518 
Pines’, Digby INS... ON et Pode scone coun MENS, «1 craco SETA EN ee 940,081 940, 081 
PlaceVaeers MontrealQuel. .w.gaue wc Sanne: Sy vemcmre tera 918,079 951,486 33,407 
RoyalAlexandra, Winnipes, Mame, .)..tertieens cae enn ee 2,857,759 Sh olen eo 355, 986 
Royalevork, EP oronto7Ont Shee ae. Ge ec een eine oe ar tee ne orci teccvedl Gaskets eee te 16,482,313 16, 482,313 
Saskatchewan: Reoina~Saskee antes... oer cones hones eae cer eine 2,559, 918 2,559, 918 
iVianGou viene Vian COU VGl,. sc. 5 eee ates rae ante eee ae 5,052,079 6,337,412 1, 285, 333 
GrvstaleGanden,, Victoria, 1. Clauses en eter nme 284, 322 284.322 1) eee ree 
Gamipspand: RGSS). «contin cacti e tie aie setae MEN Cerne tie 69,417 605, 736 536,319 
dBreseVe ov svae cir ited E:h 1X0 aR PGE unr AME e Adee y5 2 fo ado egde At lgaoaee mam ce | 5,478,058 5,478,058 
IWSGeLlANe@OUS: «0... cao crits orem icteoole te Se ee ee eee 965, 423 869, 332 96,091 
(Dec.) 
"PiotalS hats tads steers crate FORCE Cee 24,260,773 71,148,772 46,887,999 
Grand totalas.i...: apld.sk.... aes ee seer 33, 935,183 102,977, 006 69, 041,823 


66. The financial results of the operation of the hotels as shown by the 
following statements do not include any sums for interest on the investments 
nor for depreciation. It will be seen that the hotels belonging to the Canadian 
National show an actual operating loss of $2,130,924 in the nine-year period. 
If interest on investment and an adequate sum for depreciation are included, 
this loss would be substantially increased. For the Canadian Pacific the 
statement. shows an operating profit of $7,468,827, but here again if interest 
on investment and an adequate allowance for depreciation are included this 
profit would be converted into a substantial loss. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY HOTELS 


Expenses ‘ : 
oe Revenues including Cr ee 
taxes aes 
$ $ $ 

NDE) AE Oe Ay Sl MOIR ER CM ee TUT) AA ist Marg re Re 1,790, 969 1,953, 689 162,720 
ae OB a ES OOS Stara ot Ay 1,795,279 2,093, 218 297,939 
MOD Eh, ioe Re IMMOWe. chia eds MAIS Sidcuts Hv BRORS ee deme dolore ered tr 2,005, 935 2,082,301 76; 366 
1 BUA Gea OEE ic eh al SEER Pca Oke PAS Ae Ae lat Aaa he 2,301, 547 2,340, 316 38, 769 
OO ie cise Sa tc RHONA. li ond Src ARDONVEMR.« chee ¢ BRE SiR Ge tose pet ene: 2,586, 024 2,599, 146 13,1122 
TODS ee Rie gh asiiy Rok aibes bt CARTES + RA eR ain WA es 2 eA eedio 2,583, 990 2,719, 046 135, 056 
QO shia co 3 ob Meter et oes sae ait Sah Aes, sruGUR Ae AD, EMR Dapiie a ep ars te 2,989,013 4,077, 587 1,088, 574 
OS Dies sone: d ano Bitte te SiR oy ab hs oh? MOL Ce Ree PE OE, a ante A Nie AO et 3, 166, 972 3, 292,040 125, 068 
TOS ES oe iiss « ates bet ced sdaietdtctc ob. Ae LODE GMAT hectic Tis pend eae Abner eae 2,951, 630 3, 144, 940 193,310 


22,171,359 24,302, 283 2,130,924 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY HOTELS 


Expenses O : 
—— Revenues including berating 
taxes profit 
$ $ $ 

TB). .0.ccllig AOOOG IS GOS Ae oA ie Fad nee nT oon 4,910,068 4,302,891 607,177 
ee POMEY sees PAm env tore) BARNES Berl PET SR as! 5,100, 341 4,556,110 544, 231 
LuseMeeenrene: TiVo ge er Ceti. Sotae. we AE 5,805, 931 4,949,532 856, 399 
TMODAT. + cloth eo ROG S CARER OM aE eater a bees EMR SS Coes Re A 6,135, 343 5,139,341 996, 002 
CUS Soar and akeaeete QAP rie Miah ce a Ata tiled Ib ade be AEE See aA 6, 663, 988 5,846, 420 817,568 
Ae OMEN TERS 3 LIT sp ORIEL LEELA D . etbdad etenedakd » ACE Ede, ead 7,354, 118 6,385, 018 969, 100 
ODA 5h PB, SRR eee ae a MS BP | nal ae OP 10, 120, 642 8,471, 618 1, 649, 024 
cry MMM anne omy try Pcs eee its cas Bets cao Seabee Sicuee « 9, 646, 557 8, 926, 931 719,626 
UGH 9 2 SRA Oe A Me ait SA eR Oonts TRE dD Beye be en Fae 7,375,841 7,066, 141 309, 700 
63, 112,829 55, 644, 002 7,468, 827 


a et Canadian Pacific excludes investments on hotels and resorts where they do not hold 
control. 


67. An analysis of ‘investments ‘in hotels reflects similar results from 
competitive conditions to those which prevailed between the two railways in 
the larger sphere of operations, with practically similar results—the Canadian 
National steadily increasing its investment despite increasing losses, and the 
Canadian Pacific adding to its investment to an even greater extent than its 
competitor, without commensurate return on the investment. 


68. Both the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific acted on the 
assumption that, while these hotel ventures had not been profitable in them- 
selves, they might be essential from the standpoint of larger policy since they 
would afford the necessary stimulus to passenger traffic. 


69. The Canadian Pacific has stated that in no case has that company 
built an hotel in any city where an hotel had already been erected by its com- 
petitor. This cannot be said of the Canadian National, but, in fairness to that 
company, it should be mentioned that their hotel at Winnipeg was constructed 
in connection with the Grand Trunk Pacific venture, and taken over with that 
property. 

70. There are two modern hotels at Halifax where one would have been 
ample for the requirements of the public. The Canadian Pacific is interested 
to the extent of $350,000 in the Lord Nelson Hotel, and the Canadian National 
has invested $2,440,928 of public money in a terminal hotel originally estimated 
to cost one-half of that amount. 


71. Duplication of hotel facilities on a large scale is also under way at 
Vancouver. There this commission held its sessions in the shadow of an 
immense hotel structure in course of erection for Canadian National Railways, 
on which $5,958,812 has been expended to December 31, last, and $4,750,000 
additional will be required to complete. The Canadian Pacific has a first-class 
hotel almost directly opposite this new hotel, on which they have expended 
$6,337,412. 


72. Whether on the grounds of policy or for reasons which may have seemed 
convincing at the time, the fact remains that very large sums have been invested 
in hotels which were not justified from any point of view, investments which 
could have been avoided if there had been a spirit of co-operation on the part 
of the management of both systems. It is a deplorable example of a wasteful 
expenditure of public and private money and one that places a permanent 
serious financial burden upon both systems. 
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VII. COASTAL STEAMSHIP SERVICES 


73. When the Canadian National Railways was constituted in 1923, it had 
a service of steamships on the Pacific coast between Vancouver and Prince 
Rupert with additional sailings to Alaska during the summer months. This 
service was established by the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway when that com- 
pany extended its railway to Prince Rupert. For a time it also provided a 
steamship service between Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle in what was gener- 
ally known as the “ Tri-City Service’, a service which had already been pro- 
vided by the Canadian Pacific Railway. This tri-city service was abandoned 
when the Grand Trunk Pacific got into financial difficulties, and consequently 
the service between Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle was provided only by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway with a fine fleet of steamers giving a satisfactory 
service. 


74. Up to 1929 the Canadian National Railway steamers on the west coast, 
providing, as already explained, a service between Vancouver and Prince 
Rupert, consisted of four boats representing an investment of $1,480,000. The 
operating net revenues had always been negligible and in one year there was an 
actual operating loss. At no time were the earnings sufficient to provide any 
return upon the capital invested. 


75. Nevertheless, the Canadian National Railways decided to extend and 
improve their coastal services and in their budget for 1929 a sum of $5,235,000 
was included for the purchase of four steamships for use on the Pacific coast. 
The reasons given were that the traffic, particularly tourist traffic, on the 
Vancouver-Prince Rupert-Alaska route was increasing, that the steamships 
on this service were old, and that at times it was difficult to handle all of the 
traffic that offered. It was also stated that the Prince Rupert, one of the original 
fleet, had been damaged in an accident, and that, during the time it was laid up, 
traffic had to be refused. The estimates were adopted and orders placed for the 
ships. 

76. The vessels were constructed at a cost which exceeded the estimates by 
$1,500,000. The desire for increased speed and luxurious equipment beyond that 
provided by their competitor, the Canadian Pacific Railway, explains not only 
this increase but also the fact that the approximate cost of each vessel exceeded 
the average cost of the Canadian Pacific vessels by roundly $900,000. The 
following tables show the expenditure for each company and for each vessel 
within the period 1923-1931:— 


CANADIAN NATIONAL CANADIAN PACIFIC 
Pacific Coast 
$ $ 
Prmeetaenry::: ike. Piette ee 2,160,347 Princess Elizabeth................ 1,128,944 
es VIG; hie sey shee we SEES 2,140,868 sé Joan; blatishs ee Sah 17127, 324 
AAO DOT « At Minis iciodlaqate.vocbor adic 2,193,375 ef Kathleen... :: arasenena re 1,280,866 
MP ONTATIOS I che, Le seemeran A pee ny aes 285, 541 i JROUISE) Seen ae reer 1,400, 000 
edgeee ATEN L..£8,.. BSE bs. LEO Oe SESE 10,465 ee Manoucritelty eet sae. nee 1,258,889 
i COTE Ce yop eh -ioresy ed eerie be 10,497 es Blaine... chee te 639, 539 
COMME NO EATAS -2o0c ote sac orotsectetevercke comin (cae 5, 053 # INOS na eters acti meee 633, 559 
SCRA UNESTIN te cavalo < x /elulesevcnetoeraton tele 170,491 Other see ter 2s ae ee 1, 2€0, 756 
Opie sete). c6. ae acme ees 490,833 Retirementsitr a. - ogo eee (Cra) 3, 567,313 
Retirements #8). 0240). 42 ab. (Cr:) 266,353 
Bay of Fundy 
Princessptl elenc as. /0, ce eee 1,176,738 
Tatalsss24cnseercumen tee Me20k: VG 6,389, 302 


77. Two of the four new boats, costing $4,300,000, were placed on the 
“Tri-City Service” between Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle, in competition 
with the Canadian Pacific steamships engaged on that service. Improvements 
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to the docks were found to be necessary for the accommodation of the new 
vessels and roundly $775,000 was spent for this purpose. While the improve- 
ments were being made to the dock at Vancouver, the work was swept by fire, 
and the dock had to be rebuilt at an additional cost of $228,000, bringing the 
total outlay for improved dock accommodation to more than $1,000,000. The 
capital investment in vessels and improvements to docks increased from 
$1,469,000 in 1928 to $8,176,582 at the end of 1930. 


78. The “ Tri-City Service” of the Canadian National was inaugurated 
in August, 1930, and was discontinued in September, 1931. The operations on 
the Pacific coast as a whole, increased the annual loss to the Canadian National 
System from $98,248 in 1928 to $673,218 in 1930. These figures include interest, 
but allow nothing for depreciation. The net income of the Canadian Pacific 
from services on the Pacific coast fell from $1,521,000 in 1929 to $731,600 in 
1930. 


79. It is impossible to believe that any public interest was served by this 
duplication of coastal services. Any success that might have come to the 
Canadian National could only have been largely at the expense of the Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

The Canadian National was at some disadvantage in not having a service 
of steamships under its own control, but this situation could have been met 
had the managements of the two systems been willing to enter into a working 
arrangement. This is another instance where a willingness to co-operate would 
have avoided a sacrifice of funds and obviated the heavy losses which fell upon 
both systems. 


VIII. INCREASE IN ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


80. From January 1, 1923, to December 31, 1931, the Canadian National 
mereased its total assets by $452,325,052, and its total liabilities by $922,430,755. 
The details of the increase in assets are as follows:— 


CAPITAL ASSET ACCOUNTS 


Property Investment (including railway rolling stock).................... $ 390,314,679 
[EISKHS Sia: peer. ean ti Sere enh cnteae trae eran AA SU I AE, nT ne SI 22,153,824 
Weasiemdec onstal SteamMshipsee ie: wlas's wie celal ba cies sales dace ele ee ne OE 7,201,117 
Advances to controlled and affiliated companies, and insurance premiums. 45,767,052 


PSP TIMEren SoM LSA CITA CULES epee aa Peete Se eects. duc Sed heh he LARUE Nei layers cey ovis aes Meuse vane > 15,078, 748 


: $ 480,515,415 
Less decrease in investments (Non-capital) current and deferred assets and 
MNnAGCIUSLER IdebiinaeGOUNts. mii ti eeiiit.. Seed Aatel... afd. «ef ibe. adhe 28,190,363 


$ 452,325,052 


The increase of liabilities consisted of increases in the amount of:— 
CAPITAL LIABILITY ACCOUNTS 


Mundedeebt ducespubilice Py rehet. enc ssc ceracves ceva wasnt aacht tka) eo $ 471,954,063 
(Gros RONM EN LR OBIS eer ssh oan EU se I occas bass cuae BD sends od chet Pan stereo suche 132,468, 521 
Government appropriations account Canadian Government Railways.... 5,729,299 
Government assumption of Canadian National Railways Eastern Lines 

GRATIN RS ya Se Dae acaee Satine Mei eee ME aia 11 ts, oe ae a ae 26,861,713 
Mecruedampait mterest on Government Loans). .5... 4.00... cecsuonencaeok 287, 663,169 


$ 922,430, 755 


The difference between the increase in the assets and increase in the liabili- 
ties is accounted for by the accrued system deficit, including unpaid interest on 
Government loans, as well as deficits on Eastern Lines. 
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81. During the nine years in question the Canadian Pacific increased its 
total assets by $253,447,4388, and its liabilities by $266,819,039. The details of 
the increase in assets are as follows:— 


CAPITAL ASSET ACCOUNTS 


Property investment, including railway rolling stock, lake and river steamers.$ 215,571,038 


Hotels..:3ic52 eee co eee ete et. Ae AR a eee heen, NAL OER 46, 887,999 
Oceans and Coastal Steamships..im a.c4e- > ed ee eee rin Lian. ot 56, 610, 641 
A'GQ UITE SCCUTIUIES?. oo. of de. sees ce tana: Nig © Rene eee eee eae Oe 1 48 , 982, 529 
Advances to controlled companies and insurance premiums (reduction)... . 982,217 


$ 367,069, 990 


CURRENT, DEFERRED AND RESERVE ACCOUNTS 
Less decrease investments and available resources and current accounts....$ 113,622,552 


$ 253,447, 438 


The increase of liabilities consisted of increases in the amount of:— 


CAPITAL LIABILITY ACCOUNTS 


Ordinary, Capital Stock. .ntors4 ae. ere tered «eee hrepees See oad > ae eee aoe OUOROOD 
Preference Capital Stocks tenance: sear ii eens oa go eae a 56, 575, 000 
Increase ins Punded’ Debio. . Aa et Oieee as Aan ee Re See 151, 824, 772 
Increase in Premium on Capital Stock less discount on Bonds and Notes. . 22,276, 695 


$ 305, 676, 467 
CURRENT, ETC. ACCOUNTS 


Less Reduction in Reserves, Appropriation and Current Accounts........$ 38,857,428 


$ 266,819, 039 


The difference between the increase in assets and the increase in liabilities 
is accounted for by the net reduction in surplus accounts of $13,371,601. 

82. From January 1, 1923, to December 31, 1931, the Canadian National 
increased its capital stock and debt as follows:— 


OrdindryiCa prtaliStoelev fina sicso 0 Dee ee eee ee aE eet Ee, eee $ 650 
Dabitrdue public s.h.540s «4 aesetl dosed tod dk te See ee ed 471,954, 063 
Government Loarey sik CoO Gh oe ook On ie Ree ae Soi Seenr aes ote 132, 468, 521 


$ 604,423, 234 


The above total does not include amounts advanced by the Dominion 
Government to the Canadian Government Railways, viz., Intercolonial and 
National Transcontinental Lines, nor the deficits on the Eastern Lines which 
under the Maritime Freight Rates Act are borne by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. Nor does it include accrued interest on Government loans to the Cana- 
dian National, which, for the period, aggregate $287,663,169. Altogether these 
items total $924,677,415, 


In the same period the Canadian Pacific increased its capital securities as 
follows :— 


Ordinary Stoclene anwar ony. vv dw oseyere a ay eae EE SD eee, $ 75,000,000 
PreferenGOStOclke vases Stee choi aces ee Rec Ae 56,575, 000 
Miunded. Debit. athe itera occ Pacis hessismore 151, 824, 772 


$ 283,399,772 


Of the Preferred Stock and Funded Debt, $39,101,055 of the increase had 
to do with the construction of ocean steamers and the acquisition of a half 
interest in the Canadian Australasian Line, 
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83. The following are the condensed balance sheets of the two systems 
as at December 31, 1931:— 


IX. CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY SYSTEM (INCLUDING 
EASTERN LINES) 


ASSETS 
INVESTMENTS— 
er OQverty. UA VesbIMents LVALLW AN 4) CUCe anercitncuels rise cutee isis ciate coke $ 2,201,426, 376 
Sinking Funds and Special Deposits... 0.2.00... ces cee ee eect e ese eee 24, 662,823 
Acoumed secuniuies (Cost), .Samesnoweeene . wate casks. otieck > sods 2,301,088 
investments inatliated. GoM panies: 4.7. wee de sss ce ibe silk « 28,094, 692 
$ 2,256, 484,979 
MOR KENG) ASSETS Serr el d.,., aera sdels contin cee epee, eS epee, | gle tly ei $ 95,475, 587 
Unadjusted Debits— 
Miscellaneous #. scdabedoutiooechth= tad okt Paso toate $ 5, 633, 063 
Discount on Capital Stock and Funded Debt................... 16,499, 032 
$ 22,132,095 
$ 2,374,092, 661 
LIABILITIES 
Gapital Stocks, £ temestt Merits soe crasadert Aoh teem sy <b hisleetes teats deere mrere Seeks $ 270, 231, 564 
Governtuent Grants eth «oe vos ce ese ee ee ee eae aaa. 17,153, 638 
Wong Derm seb (BUWMC) 2 tas ae seek te ee eae. BOSSES 1, 276, 457 , 207 
Dominion of Canada Account— 
Canadian Government) Fall ways adeccateivaecn eeeiaciss on «cs Guseertine 405,209, 240 
OARS FOM VOM INION satay ne eae Ron aie cik cies at ehn ope eyo ais ood. crete. ott tas 604, 406, 239 
iWecried Intverest’on Woang. 320. Pk pea aa ALE NSE, SOE 354,173,113 
Eastern Lines Deficits other than 20 per cent rate reduction........ 29,680,572 
$ 1,393,469, 164 
(CURR AIRE Tay ES UEC ee nee TE ee Sora Se eee 78, 618, 523 
Unadjusted Credits: Miscellaneous. +. 0 /arc) c tk een nee keene a ake 5,615, 482 
Reserves'and Depreciation Accruals:. 00002 0. eee ck ace e eee ab eleles 27,202,799 
Profit and Loss Account— 
SVSEST Is, 48S 3 «<cle « Avdaehs Mes Meee one Hee RI OD, $ 664,975,144 


AVAS HEI IMNOG 7 at Ree oa PRR erate Tee Ce od al ore ens 29,680, 572 
a 694,655,716 (Def.) 


$ 2,374, 092,661 


J 
Norre:—The Profit and Loss Deficit of $694,655,716 includes accrued unpaid interest on Loans from the 
Government amounting to $356,991,972. 


X. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


ASSETS 
INVESTMENTS— 
Propery luvesHNeN te HAlWaAVeeuGa. galerie aeceres romdakton «4 aacep $ 868, 448, 443 
LOAM STS mete rece. emi isa ae CRUE S, «5 viaiay ster ore tte emer cur or fasen tc (cre ogeisene 116,397,891 
Acquired Securities (cost). ........+...5 NARS: Aer OY, MAL AEE, EOE 177, 154, 695 


Advances to Subsidiary Companies... Se.cd¢sumeste- ase. edd rae. den 9,723,546 


OTHER INVESTMENTS AND AVAILABLE RESOURCES— 


Deferred Payments, Lands and Townsites................000 0s eeeee $ 52,877,075 
Miscellaneous Investments (COSb). sem ck cack suis toe beiasieus ance obate 33, 191,050 
IGANG ANG PTOPETTICS. idee sn Reece CORO ETO twlyenns 59,216, 054 


$ 145, 284,179 
AVN OR CD NI GEASS FITS Meee Pie eee teat cor CaS UR TE Gee epenseeh © earl ine Vigra ee ath $ 63, 879, 834 
$ 1,380,888, 588 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPAN Y—Concluded 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock. 1)... PY Ta ea... A EE oi ei Bie p22 opie - aia $ 472,256,921 
Long Term Debt....¢veass=-s svaneeugaep too Sgrer rarer s Vy: ee 450,374, 638 
Current Liabilities; CGC: cc...c. Nietne eae «lt otetonetele: tr rofetohovels ne #)s)0)01" eal e/e 39,090, 869 
Reserves and Appropriations.............+eeseeee cece eee steer tere cees 40,989, 709 
Premium on Capital Stock, et@........... 6c eee eee eee eee eee eet eees 67,270, 695 
Surplusen'. /aedursehmettainayes bye is. c + van een Mere sss laine igre erste icta gemma 310,899, 756 


$ 1,380,888, 588 


XI. CAPITAL STRUCTURE, CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


84. Representations have been made with respect to the capital structure 
of the Canadian National Railways. This problem presents several aspects. 
One is the very large number of companies whose corporate existence must 
be maintained. Another is the large number of different bond issues and mort- 
gages with different rates of interest, expiring at different periods and with all 
sorts of different clauses in them. It has been stated that included in the 
National Railway System there are 251 different bond issues and mortgages; 
that there are 80 different issues of certificates in the bonds of the public; that 
there are 139 companies whose corporate existence must be maintained; and 
that 42 separate income accounts and 90 separate balance sheets have to be 
prepared each year. 


85. Another aspect of the problem is the total capital liability of the 
System. At December 31, 1931, the long term debt of the Canadian National 
Railways due the public (funded debt unmatured) amounted to $1,276,457 ,207. 
The money invested in the original Government Railways, loans by the Dominion 
Government to the privately-owned railways now absorbed in the System, loans 
to the Canadian National Railways to meet annual deficits, interest accrued on 
these loans and unpaid, and deficits on Eastern Lines, together total $1,393,- 
469,164. The total of these two sums is $2,669,926,371. 


86. It has been suggested that in view of the excessive capital liabilities 
in relation to the earning power of the System they should be reduced to an 
amount which would more nearly approximate the earning power of the rail- 
way. The net operating income (i.e., the amount available for interest and divi- 
dends) of the Canadian National System for the period 1923 to 1931 inclusive 
averaged $24,414,447 per annum. This figure would require adjustment if ade- 
quate provision were made for depreciation. It is obvious that on this basis 
of earnings the capital liabilities would require a very drastic writing down. 
And while this commission is of opinion that it must be frankly recognized that 
a very substantial part of the money invested in the railways comprised within 
the Canadian National System must be regarded as lost and that its capital 
liabilities should be heavily written down, they do not consider that the time 
is opportune to deal with this important matter. 


87. This question as well as that previously referred to, dealing with the 
present involved financial structure of the Canadian National System, should, 
in the opinion of the commission, have the early attention of the Board of 
Trustees, which it is recommended should be entrusted with the control and 
management of the System. 
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XII. GROWTH OF THE BURDEN OF TAXATION 


88. The demands of the Canadian National Railway upon the federal 
treasury have served to create a financial problem which, together with other 
demands, have led to large increases in borrowings by the Dominion Govern- 
ment and increased taxation. 


89. When Canada entered the Great War there existed a federal debt of 
$336,000,000, entailing an annual charge of approximately $20,000,000. War 
expenditures added about $1,700,000,000 to the debt of the Dominion. In the 
post-war period, while there were years when the debt was reduced, the result 
on the whole has been an increase in the net debt. In the year 1930-31 there 
was added the sum of $83,847,977, and, in the year 1931-32, $119,500,000. 


90. The additional carrying charges for the entire debt appear in the 
official estimates for the present fiscal year 1932-33, in which the interest upon 
the federal debt, and interest upon Post Office Savings, with $3,500,000 for 
sinking fund, calls for a payment of $137,400,000. To this must be added a war 
charge for pensions and special disability claims of $5,000,000 per month, or 
$60,000,000 for the year. These two items of fixed charges for the year 1932- 
33, totalling $197,400,000, should be contrasted with the $20,000,000 for the 
year 1913. 


91. It is necessary, therefore, in considering the railway problem, which 
since 1917 has established claims for such immense sums upon the federal trea- 
sury, to ask how the country is to meet these capital and annual charges if con- 
tinued. 


92. It is to be remembered that, coincident with this great increase in 
federal treasury lability, there has been a vast enlargement in the liabilities 
of provincial and municipal governments throughout Canada. They have bor- 
rowed and spent, and spent and borrowed, and in consequence have increased 
their debt charges to such an extent that the burden of taxation is deeply 
resented. 


93. Meantime international credits have become disastrously impaired and 
there is difficulty in securing immediate relief in an acute situation through 
fresh borrowings from Great Britain and the United States. 


94. In considering, therefore, suggested solutions for the present railway 
situation, we must take cognizance of existing financial conditions, and bear 
in mind the prevailing low prices for all agricultural, and other primary pro- 
ducts; also that the general depression in business is inevitably associated with 
unemployed men and women upon a hitherto unparalleled scale—with shrink- 
age in business income returns through greatly reduced profits, or actual 
losses in industrial and general merchandizing activities—involving reduction 
or passing of dividends upon investment securities, as well as, in some cases, 
actual loss in their capital value. 
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FREIGHT TRAFFIC—RAILWAYS OF CANADA 
Miles of Road and Net Ton Miles 


TOTAL ALL ZONES 


MILES OF ROAD IN PERCENT NET TON MILES IN PERCENT 
100 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 {0 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


| AVY TRAFFIC 
1,963 MILES + 9. eh ve VLLELL 
| 


_| MEDIUM TRAFFIC 


4, 8,580,000,000 + 46.91% 


== 8,800,000,000 + 48.10 % 


10,332 MILES *47.97% === ere 
{ 


ee ee 
9.245 MILES *42.92 %MEMMIMMDMM AA SONURH ON ERAN MAMA A SURG AOHER TI 312 000,000+4.99% 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


| HEAVY TRAF 
1589 MILES + 9.66% Y 


FIC 


ZZ 7,884, 000000 + 50.52% 


| 
MEDIUM TRA 


7,063,000,000 + 45.26% 


8,80! MILES +53.53% ES 


2264,000.000 + 66.04% 


MEDIUM TRAFFIC 
5 959,000,000 + 27.98% 


LIGHT TRAFFIC 
REEATAEIMIG 205,000,000 + 5.98% 


; 1,253 MILES 30.62% 


FP EEE ECP EERE CT 


. 2,360 MILES * 57.67 


TOTAL 


HEAVY TRAFFIC 


CELA EEA B,128, 000,000 + 50.17% 
MEDIUM TRAFFIC enul | | 
—— J 16,827,000, 000 + 45.07% 


20,386 MILES*48.45% 


map 
LIGHT TRAFFIC 
17.658 MILES 41.97% — OTE) 1,776,000,000 + 4.76% 


100 90 80 70 60 50 8640 30 20 10 0 10 20 = 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


Heavy Traffic Divisions carry in excess of 2,750,000 net ton miles per mile of road annually. 
Medium Traffic Divisions carry between 2,750,000 and 250,000 net ton miles per mile of road annually. 
Light Traffic Divisions carry less than 250,000 net ton miles per mile of road annually. 
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100 


90 


LIGHT TRAFFIC 
1044 MILES*65. 41% [LIM TUE 
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FREIGHT TRAFFIC—RAILWAYS OF CANADA 
Miles of Road and Net Ton Miles 


ZONE 1—ATLANTIC COAST TO LEVIS 


MILES OF ROAD IN PERCENT NET TON MILES IN PERCENT 
90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 0 


10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


HEAVY TRAFFIC 


MEDIUM TRAFFIC 1,530,000,000*92.34% 
1470 MILES* 43.45% B= 


LIGHT TRAFFIC 
1913 MILES*+56.55% TMM) 127,000,000 + 7.66% 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
HEAVY TRAFFIC 


MEDIUM TRAFFIC 
552 MILES+34.59% — : 


462,000,000*77.13% 


TMM 137,000,000+22.87 % 


ER RAILWAYS 
HEAVY TRAF 


(NO|NE) | 


MEDIUM TRAFFIC 
74 MILES* 26.62% ——— el 


59,000,000 +78.674 


LIGHT TRAFFIC 
ILES*7338* TT TD 16,000.00 + 21.33% 


TOTAL 
HEAVY TRAFFIC 
(no]ne) 


MEDIUM TRAFFIC 2.051,000,000+87.99% 
OSS SSS SSSSSESS2SS252 SSS 


| uicnt reareic 
316! MILES+60.13% [TTT TT 280,000,000 + 12.04% 
80 70 60 50 40 30 20 0 50 =60 70 8 


10 0 10 20 30 4 0 30 = 100 


Heavy Traffic Divisions carry in excess of 2,750,000 net ton miles per mile of road annually. 


Medium Traffic Divisions carry between 2,750,000 and 250,000 net ton miles per mile of road annually. 


Light Traffic Divisions carry less than 250,000 net ton miles per mile of road annually. 
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FREIGHT TRAFFIC—RAILWAYS OF CANADA 
Miles of Road and Net Ton Miles 
ZONE 2—QUEBEC TO DETROIT AND SUDBURY 


MILES OF ROAD IN PERCENT NET TON MILES IN PERCENT 
100 = =— 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


HEAVY TRAFFIC 
555 MILES* 9.29% ULLLAAYYYYYV/// Me EEE 398,000,000 * 57.11% 
MEDIUM TRAFFIC 


== 2:546,000,000+ 39.35% 


3112 MILES +52.12% 
~S 
LIGHT TRAFFIC 
2,304 MILES*38.59% [TTT TT TEAR 229,000,000 + 3.54 % 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


HEAVY TRAFFIC 
L/LL///, WM 


MEDIUM TRAFFIC 


== = 1,285,000,000+ 42.51% 
LIGHT TRAFFIC 
TETETTRIIM 135,000,000 + 4.47% 


OTHER RAILWAYS 


HEAVY TRAFFIC 
QU/MMMe_ee@q@M/qTVH qb 


467 MILES*13.19% 1,603, 000,000 + 53.02 % 


1854 MILES +52.34%= 


1.221 MILES+ 34. 


419 MILES +28.23% 2,264,000,000¢74.55% 


844 MILES*+ 49.73% 39,000,000*24.33% 


LIGHT TRAFFIC 
(PUATMET) 34,000 000 + 1.12% 


TOTAL 
RAFFIC 


HEAVY T 
1501 MILES * 13.39% ULLAL LL 962,000,000 + 60.35% 
MEDIUM TRAFFIC 


4,570,000,000+36.47% 


5,810 MILES +51.83% 


LIGHT TRAFFIC 
3699 MILES + 34.78% [TTT TAT 296,000, 000+3.18% 


L = See LE 
100 §=690 80 70 60 50 840 30 20 10 0 10 20° 30 40 50 =660 70 80 90 100 


Heavy Traffic Divisions carry in excess of 2,750,000 net ton miles per mile of road annually. 
Medium Traffic Divisions carry between 2,750,000 and 250,000 net-:ton miles per mile of road annually. 
Light Traffic Divisions carry less than 250,000 net ton miles per mile of road annually. 
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FREIGHT TRAFFIC—RAILWAYS OF CANADA 
Miles of Road and Net Ton Miles 


ZONE 3—DETROIT AND SUDBURY TO PORT ARTHUR 


MILES ROAD IN PERCENT NET TON MILES IN PERCENT 
100~ 90 80 70 50 40 30 20 10 9 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


HEAVY TRAFFIC 


1015 a 87.58% MEDIUM TRAFFIC 709,000,000+98.20% 


LIGHT TRAFFIC 
144 MILES +12.42%{]) TIMI 13,000,000+ 1.80% 


CANADIAN | PACIFIC 
EAVY TRAFFIC 
(No ey 


7123 MILES + 100.00% MEDIUM TRAFFIC 765,000,000+ 100.002 


SS 


ai 
LIGHT TRAFFIC 
(NO|NE) 


ER RAILWAYS 
HEAVY TRAFFIC 


(NOjN E) 
323 MILES + 100.00% MEDIUM TRAFFIC 150,000,000+ 100.00: 


< mec ae 
LIGHT TRAFFIC 
(No|NE) 


TOTAL 
HEAVY TRAFFIC 
(no|Nne) 


2,061 MILES +93.47° MEDIUM rearric_| | 1,624,000,000+ 99.21% 
Se 


[ae 
LIGHT TRAFFIC 
“MHIEEA) 13,000, 000+ 0.79% 


100 §©90 80 70 60 50 =40 30 20 10 0 10 20 30 40 50 ~=60 70 80 90 100 


Heavy Traffic Divisions carry in excess of 2,750,000 net ton miles per mile of road annually. 
Medium Traffic Divisions carry between 2,750,000 and 250,000 net ton miles per mile of road annually. 
Light Traffic Divisions carry less than 250,000 net ton miles per mile of road annually. 
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FREIGHT TRAFFIC—RAILWAYS OF CANADA 
Miles of Road and Net Ton Miles 
ZONE 4—PORT ARTHUR TO CALGARY AND EDMONTON 


MILES OF ROAD IN PERCENT NET TON MILES IN PERCENT 
100 =—90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


CANADIAN NAUQNAE 


1,269 MILES*14.205 LL CH LLL LLL LLL YMA, 4,498, 000,000+ 55.62% 
MEDIUM TRAFFIC 


22S [SS | 7 = 3,139,000,000*38.82% 
PO Oa Chae. [tient rearri 
3,933 MILES*44.0(% [TTT TNT) 449, 000,000+5.56% 


CANADIAN | PACIFIC! 


1,122 MILES*13.40% CMLL. LLL 6, 281,000,000 +63.28% 


MEDIUM TRAFFIC | 
3,327,000,000+33.52% 


4.160 MILES* 49.67% 


| T 
| [tec | Soba | LIGHT TRAFFIC 
3093 MILES*36.93% [TTT TT TMT TMM 317,000,000+3.20% 


OTHER RAILWAYS 
HEAVY TRAFFIC 


(NOINE) 
MEDIUM TRAFFIC 9,000,000+ 90.00% 
6MILES*3.28% E= : =| 
177 MILES + 96.72% PP HErIE 
: MATTE TTT TATA TTTTTTTET TTT TT TTT TO SRR oh Fe 
TOTAL 
2,391 MILES +13.67% LL, ee EEE EEE 19. 000,000 + 59.82% 
MEDIUM TRAFIC 


7,90! MILES +45.16% 


praca P| tl iicuttaarric | 


7.203 MILES* 41.17%. TTT NT 767,000,000 + 4.25% 


J 6,475,000,000+35.93% 


100 690) 80 70 =660 50 = 40 30 20 10 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 = 100 


Heavy Traffic Divisions carry in excess of 2,750,000 net ton miles per mile of road annually. 
Medium Traffic Divisions carry between 2,750,000 and 250,000 net ton miles per mile of road annually. 
Light Traffic Divisions carry less than 250,000 net ton miles per mile of road annually. 
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FREIGHT TRAFFIC—RAILWAYS OF CANADA 
Miles of Road and Net Ton Miles 
ZONE 5—CALGARY AND EDMONTON TO PACIFIC COAST 


MILES OF ROAD IN PERCENT NET TON MILES IN PERCENT 
00 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


CANADIAN NATIONAL : 
FFI 


| 
139 MILES+6.65% 7H WH WILLE YA, 387, 000,000+ 28.51% 


MEDIUM TRAFFIC el ie 
1000 MILES*47865 —————— 876,000,000+64.55% 


] 
ee 
SIMILES*45.51% DITTO TET 94,000 000+6.94% 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


HEAVY TRAFFIC 


wo 


MEDIUM TRAFFIC | ,224.000,000* 94.59% 


(512 MILES + 68.51% 


LIGHT TRAFFIC 


695 MILES *31.49% 70,000,000 + 5.41% 


OTHER RAILWAYS 
HEAVY TRAFFIC 


MEDIUM TRAFFIC 
fe 2,000,000+ 1.28% 


[op] 
= 
= 
m 
n 
+ 
—) 
o 
~ 
of 


154,000,000 98.72% 
NLU ATAU TAA 


9.63% 


ILES+9 


1605 M 


| 
LIGHT TRAFFIC 
Ht 


TIA, 387,000,000 + 13.79% 

| 
MEDIUM TRAFFIC | 
= = = 


| 7,107,000,000+74.88% 


2518 MILES +42.62% 


4.251 MILES+ 55.03% [INNIEIIIEIEI 
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Heavy Traffic Divisions carry in excess of 2,750,000 net ton miles per mile of road annually. 
Medium Traffic Divisions carry between 2,750,000 and 250,000 net ton miles per mile of road annually. 
Light Traffic Divisions carry less than 250,000 net ton miles per mile of road annually. 


CHAPTER III 
FIELD OF RAILWAY OPERATION 


95. Of all the countries of the world Canada has the smallest population 
per mile of railway. In the United States the population per mile of railway 
is more than double that of the Dominion. 


I. MILEAGE 


96. At December 31, 1930, the total railway mileage of Canada was as 
follows:— 


ipst Main rack ereer ene RET Ten ann: Reieln's a (VR ALOR RAE Coy. 42,075 
PAGEL ON al SOV a INTEL ks as ees AN eat Min kee Real pee by Rial ended kh. ex. 2,690 
Mndustrial-tracks’ yaru) tracks and sidings. ect) et ee ens eres 11,877 

TG tale atin Met a Ee AP Sait est Stu eaahe PVE hah REED be! 56, 642 


The increase over the preceding year was 774 miles. In addition, there was 
under construction 713 miles, chiefly in the Prairie Provinces. 


97. The steam railway mileage by provinces, the population and miles of 
railway per capita, as of 1930 (the latest year for which complete data is 
available), are as follows:— 


First Population 
Steam Railway Mileage Main Population | per mile 
Track of Rly. 
en ce Mcliwardud SLANC saceperr mets 2 oa ceysl ye </.d dbneiy suigtessa isa bexcacontens es els 286 85,800 300-0 
NOVAS COGLA SEE en ener ine Soe Ten eee ie. ae 1,418 553, 900 390-6 
Niiay LBtaw ine ache, Sea gesesl 5 5 ee ee aa, oe a a et ca lheneey 1,934 423,400 218-9 
UNC DO CHEE MERE een i ttn ree eS lal he bole iieg Rie 4,891 2,734,600 859-1 
DG TALIOM NA etter Le ae oa Nes co ele cid pete tees B! 10, 938 3,313,000 302-9 
IEENTITROLONEL EG ohn CAREER e ee ee tea, ate ener mS Te te) te i oe 4,420 671,500 151-9 
Ras KALCHE Wallent eee | i fc. ty Palen iain Rat dep ove, Lea ORE TL oehiet 8,166 882,000 108-0 
Abertay...) Se ares rs eG PRC oe Re yeICREC aca Nir Hit gt pint Riri gt Eerie ea 5,607 660,000 117-7 
ipmibichh Gollum big eke e ln cee mie Gh ele png al Ee Pbey 4,021 597,000 148-4 
Rincon, gsteie re Steve Sick ped cones la Pt ond tae cel ehtheete hs. 58 3, 700 63-8 
Norih weet Lerriuory ane een Moth ah a. cua ek tee tc aite ene 9,600 
Horn bed States as apres Meme Rs tRA ATTRA Ti ted POSS Of Me ALG D be 336 
WO tals teers ere eee en 42,075 9,934, 500 236-1 


98. It is of interest to note the following comparative table of railway 
mileages of the two principal systems, by provinces, as of 1930:— 


Provinces C.N.R. CiP LR: Total 
Brincevbward.Uslancl aes ete Re aen tes eee mere fe PASM aya lites. & cata h ae 286 05 
IGT MST OTD GS Bas Uso Oeks Oe 5 ates ae carpe man gent Mhveciy 500118 Pear 1,007 -67 288 -36 1,296-03 
PewaDranswiCkeeeer tere ere Mate e re. ie trae tee ees EF 1, 259-63 625-50 1,885-13 
ALSO, Jgeht MR eee oo ee eee ee, oF J aR MU Poet Mabe Sc in a 2,918-81 1, 657-53 4,576-34 
CHR TATO) 3 cel OR SAE edt See Lake nis bone | eR Ge Cte ne 6, 000-54 3, 286-40 9, 286-94 
SEAL EO DS Mare ERE ee Rte tery Mera tc, Sons furs. Mae etn isn, Sh 2,471-34 1,765-20 4, 236-54 
ASA bC He WATT Re hte Pek wrnnae ee, MA) VRE ET, OME ER (a B10) 4,185-65 3,979-90 8,165-55 
PUD LAREE PIES ASE EA. .0o SRY Maid hu, ga. 12 aah tthe 2 pa teed 2,179.93 2,554-40 4, 734-33 
iStnnie st eC re Wat) 0) Seen aa aoe ean Ry ke RP nD eget RE AT yaa 1,403-80 1,937-10 3,340-90 
RECURS LATER Seen Comer ns cere: 07 aml. be fer ATER ate OMe TS 71-88 262-50 334-38 


21,785-30 | 16,356-89 38, 142-19 
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99. Each of the two systems controls certain important lines of railway 
in the United States, and a complete picture of system operations requires that 
this additional mileage be taken into account. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY SYSTEM 


First Marin Track At DECEMBER 31, 1931 


TinesanCcanada— (hx waster Lines) cases cues senior acne 18,639 13 
HastermLiIness: cork  teklne eee eee ees 3,342 37 

Total lines sin Canadain ce we eate eee eee cies ier ee 21,981 50 

Lines in United States— 

Canadian National (Rouses Point, ete.)....................+. 72-39 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence (Portland, Me.)................. 172-21 
Duluth. WinnipesendeLacli Glues sariian cre ian tae 176-37 
Central Vermont Railwayrlne: eee eeo eee ee 456-69 
Grand! Trunk: Westerns hil waviane suce nee erate tier ieee 1,021-45 

Totallines in) United (States. 4. dace aa eeenee Gece eee ecreeeee 1,899-11 

Grand ‘Total vene tei sionals ek Ce) Rae Ge eae ere ace 23, 880-61 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY SYSTEM 


First Marn Track at December 31, 1931 


Pinestin Canadas: v2. c. siace ope iele aes acre lcate aire Meta ietattleeteree 16, 567-30 
Eimesan United Statesu.c .ecsske oc.lcden heer e irene een 319-20 
Total Canadian EaAcitic: Eeallwarynres sancti sine eieeermciieria ae 16,886-50 
Controlled lines in United States— 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie Railway......... 4, 249-00 
Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic, Mineral Range and 
Spokane Internationales: alec co eieerc etic ee ee reer 811-40 
—_——- 5,160-40 
GranGe Total: ts <.eckes)3 tester alee tsk eae o ve ere eee Cee eee 22,046-90 


II. TRAFFIC DENSITIES 


100. Excess Mileage coupled with low traffic density has contributed greatly 
to the problem under consideration by this Commission. We find that the volume 
of traffic of Canadian Railways is distributed as follows:—12 per cent over the 
lines east of Levis, 60 per cent in Quebec and Ontario, 44 per cent north of the 
Great Lakes (Sudbury Junction to Fort William and Port Arthur and Superior 
Junction) about 20 per cent in the Prairie Provinces, and 3-4/10 per cent in 
British Columbia. 


The ton mileage of these same five zones is:— 


Percent 
Timestes stone visecicieis sterevis ces, «.«.ccete seyomtes kapee om Geen Rs veto oC eRe acter 6-43 
Ontario‘and Quebecsc Great scott seaueu se oe eee Tene eee eee een menace: 29-71 
Meioy eral alroy vil ©'ax crt rl Weel <tc pee aan ee eee Ree ORNS EF Ne Ne UR ec I. SOS 8-30 
(Sudbury Junction to Fort William and Port Arthur and Superior Junction) 

PraiviGsProv in COB tesla rc ieole sais ea. gas eS lee ee ee AR I OO 46-55 
Britishd Coli is tomer ten asi cisdistico we ocak ele cane wie tne le Ln Cree teas 8-71 

100-00 


The large percentage of the Prairie Provinces is due to their distance from 
the coastal outlets. The moving of the grain crop creates a large empty car 
movement and is highly seasonable, the bulk of the movement taking place 
during an average period of about sixty days. 
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101. The effect of these difficulties is illustrated in the following table of 
car loadings:— 
CAR LOADINGS (i.e. cars loaded and unloaded) 


Percent 
MIME SHOAS LOL LCV ISR RE. 2 sree. « iaeindy. a Ghig ele «sibel acces sted b o.6 Powis aeia Orerd « oben 5-31 
Ontarioran Gd LOucOeee atin Piette sone Ate eagles eave stein cae choke: ait atthe Sietoaslare aotrens 24-24 
INorbhrot Great Lakes) <sisen bates Aad et tenn peehatt aloe ntiby ite hibce ates 4-62 
(Sudbury Junction to Fort William and Port Arthur and Superior Junction) 
DTAITICePTO VIN COR etre. eee LE Me ae An Cee eth da es ctnan addele seat: 56-75 
British Colum bid ae ee. ieee mene mnetah IPSS EPID TELSOAZ ED. Foe ee tee 9-08 
100-00 


102. Commissioner Loree, who contributed the studies involved in the pre- 
ceding tables, has also supplied freight traffic density diagrams showing lines of 
heavy, medium, and light traffic. The first category includes lines carrying 
annually in excess of 2,750,000 net ton miles per mile of road; the second, the 
lines carrying less than 2,750,000 and more than 250,000 net ton miles per annum; 
the third, the lines carrying annually less than 250,000 net ton miles per mile 
of road annually. In the United States the right to exist, when tested by econ- 
omic experience, of all railway mileage in the third group is under challenge. 
In Canada 42 per cent of the total mileage carries less than five per cent of the 
total net ton miles, and falls within the third group. Medium traffic lines, com- 
prising 48 per cent of the total mileage, carry 45 per cent of the total net ton 
miles, while the heavy traffic is confined to the remaining 10 per cent of the total 
mileage, which carries 50 per cent of the total net ton miles. The light traffic 
divisions constitute 42 per cent, or 17,658 of the 42,075 miles of railway in the 
Dominion. Were it possible to bandon this economically unsound mileage, the 
mileage remaining and now carrying 95 per cent of the net ton miles, would be 
about 58 per cent of that now in existence. 


III. DUPLICATION OF RAILWAY MILEAGE 


103. The duplication of railway mileage in Canada is of two general 

types :— 

(a) The lines of railway constructed by various owners, which lines, when 
they came under common ownership and operation, were found to a 
considerable extent to be duplicative of one another; 

(b) The directly competitive sections of the two principal systems which, 
because of unwise rivalry and lack of co-operative spirit, were separ- 
ately constructed, whereas joint construction and operation, or agree- 
ment as to running rights over lines already constructed, would have 
served all necessary requirements and prevented much waste of public 
and private funds. Related to this group are lines which are function- 
ally duplicate although not located in the same territory. 


104. These problems relate to both branch and trunk lines. Of the lines 
in group (a) it has been possible, since the consolidation of the Canadian 
National System in 1923, to eliminate a certain amount of duplicate mileage. A 
war requirement for rails and track material first pointed the way to this possi- 
bility when, 1917, rails were lifted from one or other of the Canadian Northern 
and Grand Trunk Pacific lines which parallelled one another so closely between 
Edmonton and Red Pass Junction in the Rocky mountains. As a result of war 
necessities, these two lines were unified for a distance of 213 miles. Subsequently 
144 miles of Canadian Northern track were lifted between Napanee and 
Toronto, where the Grand Trunk Railway had been the pioneer road, only to 
find its territory invaded by the Canadian Northern and then by the Canadian 
Pacific Lake Shore line. Of this type of duplication considerable still remains. 


105. The principal duplications of type (b) involve main line mileage of 
considerable length, with long established services. 
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IV. ABANDONMENT PROPOSALS 


106. In the discussion of possible remedies the Canadian Pacific placed 
before us a plan for the abandonment of certain sections of railway involving 
several thousand miles of track. In each case an alternative routing was 
indicated. Among the lines which would be dispensed with under such a plan 
were many short sections of both railways in all parts of the Dominion which, 
conceivably, might be abandoned and running rights secured over one or other 
of the two systems. 


107. In view of the importance of the matter as a factor contributing to 
the solution of the general problem of transportation, this commission invited 
the most earnest attention of the railway authorities to this aspect of our 
inquiry. The Canadian National analyzed the local and general features of 
certain suggested abandonments emphasizing the following considerations:— 


Relative operating merits of the alternative lines as through routes. 

Traffic carrying capacity of the remaining through routes. 

The natural resources tributary to the section proposed to be abandoned. 

The extent of settlement tributary to the section. 

The wealth production tributary to the section. 

Railway economy resulting from the abandonment. 

Cost of alternative highway transportation facilities if feasible. 

Compensatory cost to industries and settlers for severance of communica- 
tion. 


108. As a result of this analysis the Canadian National is of opinion that 
abandonment of railway lines in Canada should be limited to the elimination 
of duplicating lines which closely parallel each other, and that wholesale aban- 
donment of lines and duplicative through routes would be false economy. While 
in their judgment wholesale abandonments would not go far towards improving 
the financial picture of the railways of Canada as a whole, they state that some 
saving could be effected by concentrating all the through business on the most 
suitably located and economically operated route. 


109. The Canadian Pacific state that if we are to adjust our transportation 
facilities to the reasonable requirements of a nation of less than eleven million 
people, some lines will have to be discarded, and it only remains to select those 
that can be sacrificed with a minimum disturbance to trade and with the least 
hardship to individuals. When any section of line has been in operation for a 
period of years, even though it traverse what is virtually a wilderness, it could 
not be eliminated without inconvenience to some. It has been their experience 
that individuals and industries have been prone to establish themselves at points 
remote from markets, and then expect railway services and railway rates to 
correct their geographical disability. Every new railway has, seemingly, been 
a challenge to the adventurous, and has usually led to the injudicious multiplica- 
tion of industrial plants, and very often to the cultivation of inferior land. 


V. THE ELEMENT OF COMPETITION 


110. There has been competition (a) between the railways themselves, (b) 
between the railways and the waterways during the season of navigation, and 
(c) between the railways and the highways. All three forms of competition 
have been publicly subsidized, the first by grants of lands and moneys, the second 
by appropriations for improvements and free use of the waterways, and the 
third by the provision of expensively paved and inter-connecting systems of 
highways. 
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111. The Canadian Pacific state that during the decade, 1920 to 1930, there 
had been constantly increasing competition between the two railways, and that 
the extent and intensity of that competition was not warranted by the: present 
day traffic and earning conditions. Recognizing that, the two companies had 
been co-operating to reduce costs where joint action was desirable and possible, 
but it was the opinion of the Canadian Pacific that there was a limit to which 
competing systems could go in acts of co-operation so long as they remained 
distinct and independent units under different ownership. 


112. The president of the National System was quite frank in his declara- 
tion that, since the consolidation of the Canadian National in its present form, 
it and the Canadian Pacific had proceeded ‘in the way habitual to all rail- 
ways ” to compete with one another. It had remained for the depression, which 
set in during the autumn of 1929, to point the way to a saner course. He indi- 
cated that competitive construction between the Canadian National and the 
Canadian Pacific had no doubt been due to the lack of a central authority to 
control such tendencies, and suggested that the time had come when control of 
such matters should be set up if the railways were to continue as separate 
entities. 


113. It was this traditional competitive impulse that involved the railways 
in heavy expense, both capital and operating, in passenger equipment and ser- 
vices—a department of railroading as to the profitable character of which 
opinions have always differed—and at a time when the volume of passenger 
traffic was sharply declining. Not only was there internal competition as 
between the two railways during this period, but there was developing an exter- 
nal competition of revolutionary import arising from highway traffic. This 
should have been regarded as of sufficient importance to have warranted co- 
operative action and to have prevented the continuance and extension of luxuri- 
ous and duplicative passenger services, with seeming necessity to provide such 
ancillary enterprises as hotels and coastal steamships. Not only was there 
duplication in operation of passenger trains, but practically identical schedules 
were adopted when a “staggered” service would have been better adapted to 
serve the public convenience. These wasteful practices extended to house 
delivery of tickets, the mutiplication of city ticket offices, to radio activities, 
costly advertising, and the establishment of a standard of passenger travel quite 
beyond the requirements of the country. 


114. Had this competition existed between private companies, each depend- 
ent upon its own resources to raise the capital and to pay the bill, it is likely 
that years of adversity would have brought wisdom. But one of these com- 
petitors was backed by the long purse of the State, and the consequences of these 
errors and extravagances must be borne by the taxpayers, and in this connec- 
tion we must not lose sight of the fact that the Canadian Pacific, the principal 
rival of the Canadian National Railway, was at the same time the largest tax- 
payer. The evils of this unfortunate competition did not rest there. Challenged 
by the State-subsidized National System, the Canadian Pacific felt compelled, 
in the defence of its own interests, to meet the challenge. Now in the interests 
of both railways and of the taxpayers of Canada there must be a cessation of 
ageressive and uncontrolled competition, and while the Canadian Pacific must 
be afforded proper protection from the State-subsidized activities of the Cana- 
dian National, it is not possible to absolve the privately-owned company from 
a share in the general competitive folly. 
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VI. DECLINE IN PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


115. The decline in passenger traffic as between 1923 and 1931, and the 
very great drop in passengers carried as between even 1930 and 1931 (about 
42 per cent), is shown in the following table:— 


V3——eoownNaeowaowroOaS eee oo 


ees 1923 19380 1931 
Canadians Nationaletuallwiy.sssee ene cee eee eee 23,683, 781 17,003, 131 12,890, 419 
Canadian; Pacific(Railway.c.oibi ten. aolee sees eee 14, 529, 907 12,446,339 9,442,230 
EOC ALS SAS e) SAE eNIS 190d” MOE en 38, 213, 688 29,449,470 22,332,649 


a a EEE ES a ee 


116. Taking 1923.as an index the following statement of passenger train 
mileage shows that the Canadian Pacific more effectively reduced train services 
to meet the changing conditions: — 


Year Canadian National Canadian Pacific 
Index Index 
LOZS Yaar etek RY Oe TELL a aa 24,093,146 100-00 20,806,470 100-00 
OS RIMM Re ec lia 4 Ot kl aed) Aaa ge 23,718,018 98-44 19,692,785 94-635 
Decrease: Aas Alita. ues ee 375,128 1-56 1,113,685 5-35 


SS a a ee a eee ee eee 


117. The trend over the period, 1923 to 1931, of passenger train earnings is 
shown in the following statement:— 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Year Total Index hepa Index 
$ $ cts. 
LODO MMe erecta ils a leuie oe 8 Gee eS eR ee ee 61,011,467 100-00 2 53 100-00 
LBL Se cr oshitls asf 8 Ao Wd cA RON. . Maa bes Seb ee 40, 330, 764 66-10 1 70 67-19 
Weereasencte. hes esa ee eer Eee 20, 680, 703 33-90 0 83 32-81 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Year Total Index P a Index 
a $ RM $ cts. 
EOE NS gq TM ORese 6 Seo oe ee Se Tee oe, eee ee TR 59,717, 657 100-00 2 87 100-00 
til bod Save Oia hs PEER ee MRS am IMU iti reeks i dead ai 87,154, 422 62-22 1 89 65-85 
Decrease....... SPYSaii gels foleR cegey sc of oceinse rene teke pas a es 22, 568, 235 37-78 0-98 34-15 


a ee ee ee Pe es Se See 


COMBINED CANADIAN NATIONAL AND CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 


Year $ 
PODS. Geter Se MIE Sieg ter ah ERR & hee EA CoRR ae PAS eels 120, 729,124 100-00 
UBB A Uae raiment eye io SNe Paice Seat i AM ilk Mlle 77,485, 186. 64-18 


Decrease lass. .cieisttios oe dace pee: RIE ee 43, 243, 938 , 85-82 
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118. The foregoing tables show that the Canadian Pacific passenger train 
mileage was 19,692,785 in 1931, or 5-35 per cent less than in 1923, and the Cana- 
dian National was 23,718,018 miles, a decrease of only 1-56 per cent. But for 
intensive competition greater reductions might have been made in train service 
to meet the reduction in passenger train earnings which, for the combined rail- 
ways, was 35:82 per cent for the period. This, in particular, would have been 
possible in recent years. A study of the statistics for the entire period shows 
that the Canadian Pacific commenced to reduce train mileage in 1929, while the 
Canadian National that year increased its train mileage over the peak year of 
1928. With gross expense on a comparable basis, it is found that the Canadian 
National, in 1931, with 120 per cent of the train mileage of the Canadian Pacific, 
had only 109 per cent of the train earnings. This supports the view that the 
Canadian National has maintained a passenger train service out of proportion 
to the traffic offering 


VII PASSES AND FREE TRANSPORTATION 


119. Related to the question of passenger service and revenues is the matter 
of passes and free transportation. Reduced rates and free transportation in 
Canada may be granted only as provided by the Railway Act, which restricts 
such privileges to railway officials and employees and their families; to members 
of the provincial legislatures within the confines of the various provinces; to 
dependent members of the families of members of the Senate and House of Com- 
mons of Canada, and such officers and staff of the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners as the board may determine, “or for such other persons as the board 
may approve or permit.” In the exercise of the discretionary power thus per- 
mitted, free transportation is issued to certain Dominion Government employees. 
The Act also authorizes the railways to grant free carriage to the Governor 
General and staff and families, and to Senators and Members of Parliament on 
production of certificates of membership in either House. 


120. During the year 1930 the following free passes were issued by both 
railways:— 


Canadian | Canadian Both 

—. National Pacific Lik é 

Railways | Railway pes 
Monwisenvice annualsito.employeesuasis...i0~ tests. es cleeid. .es Uy 2i2 62,683 139, 895 
PM Piowwannumlpassese sat esl a: Ate eo tas on tcc Mit tne te og 16, 858 21,351 38, 209 

Trip passes to dependents of Senators and Members, Government 

employees and press...... Rant AT ay. BYE Bi bobre ste) oe Ole oS 6,011 5, 067 11,078 
Other trip passes, mainly railway employees and dependents...... 288, 639 266, 659 §55, 298 


121. During 1930 the total number of employees of the Canadian National 
Railways was 94,334, or 106,219 if outside operations such as express, telegraph, 
hotel and subsidiary companies are added; while the Canadian Pacific had 
61,607 engaged in direct railway employment, and another 9,111 engaged in 
affiliated operations, making a total of 70,718 for that company, or a combined 
total of 176,937. We are informed that the trip passes issued to the employees 
of railways and their dependents were for the most part issued on railway 
service. 


122. The railways were asked to supply additional details as to trip passes. 
One of the two systems was unable to provide this information, but that supplied 
by the other may be regarded as representing the general Canadian practice. 
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This indicates that, of 294,640 trip passes issued by one railway in 1930 the dis- 
tribution was as follows:— 


Dependent members of families of Canadian Senators..................-.--- §12 
Dependent members of families of Members of Parliament.................. 2,323 
Government employees and their dependent members of family............. 1, 063 
United States Immigration and Customs officers....................------- 53 
Press Tepreseh taAtawes isa eee eee Pd oll ate ee ee ees eee ae 2,060 


Carb ye CASES: jes ocx chet te aa eA OR ae A he Rs a Re ee 
Officers and employees of the railway and their dependent members of 

fagrandley:. AN {5c tend Ee aed ae A EE EAT ETE OS SRR AT 246,845 
Officers and employees of other railroad and steamship companies and their 

dependent mem bersyo lela mall yay seen eye 1 ee 41,784 


123. We have looked into the practice in Great Britain and the United States 
with regard to railway passes, and find that, making allowance for travel on 
company business, the issue of trip passes to railway employees and dependents 
in Canada is not out of line with United States practice, and is, if anything, 
less generous than the British practice. On the other hand, the Canadian and 
United States practice with respect to long service annuals to employees is on 
a very generous scale and would seem to have no counterpart in British railway 
practice. 


124. In the United Kingdom, a Member of Parliament wishing to travel to 
or or from his constituency applies to the accounting officer of the British House 
of Commons for a warrant which, in effect, instructs the railway company to 
issue a ticket in accordance with the requisition contained in the warrant. The 
member presents the warrant at the railway station, and the necessary ticket 
is issued to him free of charge, the railway company billing the accounting 
officer of the House of Commons at the end of each month for such transporta- 
tion as may have been issued on members’ account. The fares so charged are 
the same as those charged the general public. A similar procedure is adopted 
in connection with the staffs of the various government departments. In the 
United States free transportation is not supplied members of the Senate or of 
Congress; nor is there issue of free transportation on press account. 


125. We are of the opinion that where the statute imposes an obligation upon 
the railways to provide free transportation for members of the federal parliament 
or provincial legislatures, and their dependents, or for civil servants and depen- 
dents, the State should bear the cost of the service involved. It is also suggested 
that the discretionary power in the matter of free transportation presently vested 
by law in the Board of Railway Commissioners be reviewed. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the United States is permitted no such discretionary 
power. 


VIII. OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


126. During the period under review the Canadian National did not lack 
rolling stock or motive power necessary to efficient operation. The Canadian 
National was exceptionally well equipped with locomotives, having, during the 
nine-year period, acquired 509 locomctives as compared with 173 for the Cana- 
dian Pacific, while the average tractive power per locomotive increased from 
32,800 pounds in 1922, to 39,200 pounds in 1931, or 16-4 per cent in the case 
of the National system, compared with from 31,349 pounds to 35,338 pounds or 
12-9 per cent, in the case of the Canadian Pacific. Whereas in 1922 the Cana- 
dian National had 12-7 per cent more passenger train cars than the Canadian 
Pacific, in 1931 it had 18-1 per cent more. In 1922 the Canadian National 
Railway had 34:4 per cent more freight cars than the Canadian Pacific and, 
in 1931, 40-9 per cent more. The average mileage operated (first main track) 
of the Canadian National system was 39-6 per cent greater than that of the 
Canadian Pacific. The ratio of freight car ownership of the Canadian National 
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System is thus found to approximate closely the difference in the actual mileage 


operated by the two systems. 
been abundantly equipped. 


Generally speaking, the Canadian National has 


127. The operating revenues and expenses for 1922 and 1931, contrasted 


with the peak year of railway operation, 1928, were:— 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY 


Railway Railway 
Year Operating Operating 
Revenues Expenses 
$ $ 
oT NE doe vere ht ct Raich ic Be stave iO lends ile Saewastsiecevn atabeN ora lwid yoldins 235,736,397 232,115,971 
Fh CEE me eo ce chet TL TT tsk: RrcPet En ere Petey ol ore Pi Ak coisa d asain hee aoe wl e 304, 591, 268 249,731,695 
HEAL os oak bio BG dy ede on opines Sa pe ERR Ene a8 8 TS ng Aas es ee, Cr ea Eos ey ee 193,975, 132 193, 574, 834 
CANADIAN PACIFIC SYSTEM 
Railway Railway 
Year operating operating 
revenues expenses 
$ $ 
FH O05) 5 Sonat ace seston in cpa a eae trated hy oc renege allahranatadht tucatare ate ndee aphiranarorteyrecrtenerdbvemscend 205, 640, 649 164, 725,299 
UPAR a yc hele g SDR S SB herd Meee RE PR ENE A ITA Lae eat tak ee ne: 8 Sa ee peo 251,567,043 189, 602, 528 
LUBE! siete Rh Bead) IM as cl eee eee CRD ELS ORs SB LO RHC a See eee: eens wen eas eee ee 154, 963,411 124, 448, 912 


128. Using 1922 as an index, the percentage relation of the revenues and 


expenses for the same years was:— 


Canadian National Canadian Pacific 
Railways System 
Year Revenue | Expenses Revenue Expenses 
PP) sac Gatic acta Aa pe ee ee as Shape Stier eee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
ROBEY on ols pated eae Re ee) TR Ree 4 ae Ree 129-2 107-6 122-3 115+1 
HOD eee ee vet bbe oee, corres eh. 0s MEEGE drt lo(daree-> bots 82-3 83-4 75-4 75-5 


The decreases in revenue of both systems were accompanied by a closely 
related decrease in operating expenditures and the relation of earnings to 


expenses remains substantially unchanged. 


129. The percentages of revenue of both railways from various sources 


over the nine-year period are as follows:— 


Canadian | Canadian 
oeeer National Pacific 
Railways System 
per cent per cent 
REGIME CLONE ISCLUSCCmn ae AS ee ee RA os. te, Sine Sos eA teem: hl. 73°32 67-79 
From Passenger Train Service— e 
EP AESEDS CLS UAMEEA MEER TSI: Eats rete tec hs KE ieee... SO Eee Meee ES 13-75 16-09 
at rire ROR reel eae RR MO cette. Oe lor Mg Aa tsa tt ead! 1-42 1-81 
LUX D LESS RP Ee ec Utes Se Par ete en eet. een” RAPED AEs ONT! 5-32 5-19 
0D) pt eS et eb A a Ibe Mcp cpl v aan oe beh Sava Sleoner rst encrenieylclort 6-19 9-12 
100-00 100-00 
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130. A classification of the freight tonnage by commodities, based on the 
average of both railways for the years 1923 to 1931 inclusive, shows that in 
the movement of agricultural commodities the Canadian Pacific has enjoyed 
the premier position, while the Canadian National predominates in the move- 
ment of the products of the mine, the forest and of manufactured goods:— 


Canadian | Canadian 
National Pacific 
—— Railways | Railway 


Per cent of total 


Wiheattand Otber rain... 42. ode: sc oe ce fsteys coe shetere ache inte leh enna ieiete ts alate tees fe etiteval ee 13-56 22-78 
lourvand other mill products ia. « o/s) ieisie\eir <iancuevocakete septa eel ane ayonnN loyal ated aieyaecar 3:35 5:49 
OtheriagriculturalliprodUctsy 0.0.26). eile wlehls -:cidan aie ele mpegs ier rie wails pteteokeseliatets 3-09 3-12 

20-00 31-39 
Ao pey verter MOTO UCES: |. x crocs dec aus aiclesuve ce par lsuelcts ave ueatpe ns eae ee ies ees eee ee en 2-54 2-47 
(Cer lichitclrohc ade hah eer tom Osi do takmce scers cavapeionnmocecno4 22:57 17-50 
Sandboravel and! Stone: ....s.. 0. +. a> Meine Hamiceta INE UnUtialer ta Fete Nah eae an tO orl rele 9-90 6-74 
AD EMeRSMMIMG TOTO GUC TS: is). 6. s.s:0)> 2 sie teas sauce nicl» apeceyseme purslane eee (Gi ete steer sega :: 1-73 3°21 

34-22 27-45 
4 Dray lidiveyiacisye. ye) Ro(0 hk 6] kc PEM IRAE eR OAS DME Abed hr cndet mein sin sonerts oon palo 5 30 16-50 13-57 
Total manufactured and miscellaneous products............---2ee eee ec ee eee eee 26-74 25-12 
(Oa yivel aot on ee A ee Meee Oo ae otad badads Cohn SOAs ese oc eben abkpae ss. 58" 100-00 100-00 


131. The revenue ton miles for the Canadian National lines, in 1931, was 
14,192,123,395, or 31-5 per cent greater than that of the Canadian Pacific, 
which was 10,793,152,571. The net ton miles per mile of line (revenue and 
non-revenue freight), a customary unit expressive of density of traflic, was, for 
the Canadian National Railways in 1931, 672,593, as compared with the Cana- 
dian Pacific’s 729,023. The showing of the Canadian National in this regard 
was greatly improved by the contribution of the Grand Trunk Western portion 
of the system, where the net ton miles per mile of line was 1,402,377. 


132. The Canadian National (Canadian lines) has not as many train miles 
per mile of road as the Canadian Pacific and, therefore, has a greater proportion 
of expenses per ton mile, which fact results in the absorption, by the Canadian 
National, of a higher proportion of fixed expense for a given volume of traffic. 
The Canadian National has not been able to attain the loading per car which 
the Canadian Pacific has secured, obviously a disadvantage from the point 
of view of operating costs. The slump in tonnage must be taken into account 
when considering car loading achievement. 


133. A commendable feature of Canadian National performance over the 
period has been the economies realized in coal consumption. This is expressed 
in the following table:— 


POUNDS OF COAL CONSUMED PER 1,000 GROSS TON MILES 


es 1923 | 1931 
CansddianvwNa tional... dsccb o leis Selects ede cae tla Re ee hate = Re aM etal 146-0 117-0 
Ca nrcdance ACIAG,.c2h<\ho  tke aint Wak . SRR Re ee ae ee ae 130-0 113-8 


The lower gradients of the Canadian National System are reflected in this 
comparison of coal consumption, 
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134. The locomotive fuel bill of the two systems dropped from $58,242,655 
in 1923 to $29,433,816 in 1931, both companies reducing these expenditures 
by one-half. The reduction in the price of coal has been but slight, but the 
drop in tonnage has been considerable. The proportion that fuel bears to the 
general cost of railway operation is shown in the following statement:— 


‘ : Canadian National Canadian Pacific 
Operating Ratios 
1923 1931 1923 1931 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 
uel fonmlOcOmotlves Mash 2s tteete gh sels ees dolaae o)2 13-12 8-35 12-09 8-69 
WARerOpera wing expenses tis. a <4 ols «vate cteectens a ius sseled un > 78-66 91-16 68-91 71-62 
SLO tae Or tk Be ARTS gente ee 91-78 99-71 81-00 80-31 


It will be noted that while the Canadian National fuel ratio dropped from 
13-12 per cent to 8-55 per cent, the ratio of other operating expenses increased 
from 78-66 per cent to 91-16 per cent, not only effecting the saving in fuel but 
increasing the ratio of total operating expenses to revenues by 7-93 per cent. 


135. In seeking a “yard stick’ by which to measure operating results of 


the Canadian National Railways it has been customory to take Canadian 
Pacific Railway performance. This, however, must not be regarded as an abso- 
lute criterion. Operating costs are bound to be affected by differences in size 
of the properties, the purpose as well as the type and standard of construc- 
tion, the general physical condition, the differences in character and volume 
of traffic, average haul of freight, and train and car loadings. However, if 
the level of expenses of the Canadian Pacific is to be accepted as measurably 
determining what the relative operating charges of the National lines should 
be, the information placed before us by the experts who have been engaged 
in correlating the statistical data of the two systems indicates that the oper- 
ating costs of the Canadian National System are in certain particulars much 
higher than they should be. This would appear to be the case in the item of 
supervisory expenses, also in station and yard services. The Canadian National 
costs were greater than the Canadian Pacific by 63-5 per cent for superintend- 
ence, 38-2 per cent for station service, and 69-7 per cent for yard service, while 
the train mileage of the National lines was only 22-8 per cent, and the car mile- 
age 34-9 per cent greater than that of the Canadian Pacific. 


136. The immense expenditures of the Canadian National for the improve- 
ment of its property, the larger additions to its rolling stock, the advantages of 
increased tractive power, and the more generous expenditure upon the upkeep 
of its property, should have made possible a great improvement in operating per- 
formance. Whether the improvement actually secured has been commensurate 
with the expenditure involved is a moot question. 


IX. OPERATING RATIOS 


137. The operating ratio of a railway (being the proportion of operating 
expenses to operating revenues) is generally regarded as indicative of the effi- 
ciency of operation and management of an enterprise. Under comparable con- 
ditions an increase in this ratio would indicate a falling off in the efficiency of 
the railway; a decrease in the ratio would suggest greater efficiency. 


138. In comparing the performance of two railway systems on the basis 
of operating ratios, it is necessary, before drawing conclusions, to make allow- 
ance for factors that may adversely affect results in the case of one or the other, 
and to ascertain as far as possible that the figures that enter into the calcula- 
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tions are on a comparable basis. A detailed analysis and comparison of the 
operating accounts of the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific was made 
by an independent railway accountant employed by the commission to ensure 
a fair basis of comparison between the accounts. The results of this comparison 
appear in the following table: 


OPERATING RATIOS 


> Canadian | Canadian 
Year National Pacific 
per cent per cent 
bei RONG Ue oe Sie tO SI et ie ane ne ee Nee Pm UR Opr in Cede REI te 91-8 81-0 
NE eee! 1, ee een OS = 20 |) Sa Oe” ee RR AO PMA Cres RR eet 92-5 80-5 
1 ERAGE AEE AEB idicic’ alo tea See tuto Ra Ne ER Ra Ga EO Ey A MRRP NUE ERIE RO FON PED ery 86-7 77-3 
Doane resist beers tree ANEAEs PERL: DRESA TOLL SIRS AANA RAO Ie IRR | ce OA ERR RTA ni Ae 82-5 75-8 
LOO Tis owe Ade Naat Rs RRR RIOR hake ga i, stele leis pbs Ee a pica nes on ae En eam a ane cet hoe ain ts 84-9 78-5 
OS tae Ramer PNP ETE NEON nee ou alt si gears. prageaa sci Soar aga Non Meee err Rona ana 82-0 75-4 
LODO PAS eE OTC, Cente Pee ACER LD GARE Sed A Reh keOee 85-6 77-3 
LOZOL urwariaie Sananetbade:. weld. saree teins thee. Shrten whee. cheer mer oh 6 Peeks 91-4 78:4 
LOD RIN Se RRR EMP PURER Ta 8 ct, ra co 5 avena' sent a Mesos eit aN eLcPe a cicd RAs RTE a ae 99-8 80:3 


139. There are undoubtedly factors that adversely affect the Canadian 
National in comparison with the Canadian Pacific. The officers of the National 
system operate two great railroads which were constructed as competitors, with 
consequent duplication of tracks, shops and facilities, a condition which the co- 
ordination which has gone on progressively for a decade has not yet entirely 
overcome. There are also considerations of lighter traffic and shorter average 
haul with consequent greater terminal and yard expenses in the case of the 
National lines. 


140. The Canadian Pacific was constructed and developed as a single uni- 
fied system of railways and thus avoided many of the disadvantages which apply 
to the Canadian National system. 


141. An analysis and comparison of accounts of both companies, with due 
regard to the considerations put forward by the Canadian National as adversely 
affecting their operations, do not, in our opinion, justify the very considerable 
differences in the operating ratios of the two systems. 


X. POLITICAL AND PUBLIC, PRESSURE 


142. The conduct of the affairs of the National Railway has been subjected 
in the past to political and public pressure. It is, however, necessary to make 
a distinction between unwarranted political interference and the influence of 
broad public policy. To the latter category belong several of Canada’s major 
transportation schemes, such as the Intercolonial and Canadian Pacific projects, 
which were the outcome of definite political arrangements based upon broad 
national considerations. Others, such as the original Grand Trunk, in a lesser 
sense, and the Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk Pacific in more marked 
degree, represented a compromise between the aims of private promoters and 
the endeavour of the state to turn those ambitions to national advantage. While 
certain of these projects became warmly contested political issues, they were 
endorsed by the Canadian electorate at successive general elections, and were 
accepted as approved national policy. 


143. The majority recommendations of the Royal Commission on Railways 
and Transportation in 1917 were designed to provide safeguards against political 
interference which is instinctively to be feared in the conduct of a public enter- 
prise of the magnitude and character of the Canadian National Railways. But 
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the Government of the day declined to follow the plan of organization recom- 
mended by the commission, which was in substance to place control in a 
permanent and self-perpetuating Board of Trustees, 


144. There was adopted, instead, the plan which is contained in the 
Canadian National Railway Act. This Act provides for a Board of Directors 
to a maximum number of seventeen, appointed by Order in Council, holding 
office from year to year. Appointment to the office of chairman of the board 
and president of the company is made by the Government, and concurred in 
by the board. 


145. Under the circumstances, the directors’ functions have been in practice 
nothing more than advisory. It would seem that they generally gave formal 
approval to programs of expenditures which they appeared to regard as the main 
concern of the president and the Government. This left the railway open to 
political influence and to public pressure exerted by communities and by asso- 
ciations of business and labour interests, 


146. Of direct political interference by ministers and members of Parlia- 
ment in the detail operations of the railway, we were assured by the officials 
there was little or none. It was in the larger sphere of policy that political 
considerations led to unwise and unnecessary capital expenditures, the result of 
which was to create an atmosphere in which the ordinary principles of commer- 
cial operation of the railway were lost sight of. 


147. The President of the Canadian National Railways, in a considered 
statement made to this commission in the course of its inquiry, expressed the 
following views:— 


“One of the inherent disadvantages of any state-owned enterprise such as the Canadian 
National Railway, is the problem of political interference—and one might also add, public 
pressure. In making this statement I wish it distinctly understood that I imply no criticism 
of any party or any government, present or past. I merely state a fundamental and univer- 
sally admitted condition. 

“The leaders of all political parties and the people of Canada as a whole are a unit in 
their desire to prevent. political invasion of the Canadian National Railway. But the plain 
fact is that, irrespective of such wishes and desires, the problem presents difficulties beyond 
the control of our leaders, be they ever so patriotic or high minded. After all in any form 
of popular government it must be accepted as axiomatic that the business of government 
is politics and, irrespective of whether one likes it or not, politics is something with which 
a government must reckon in all its activities.” 


148. The President of the Canadian Pacific appeared to be more concerned 
over the activities of what he termed “ politically-minded ” executives of the 
publicly-owned railway than he was over straight political pressure for definite 
ends. He said:— : 


“We talk a great deal about political interference being damaging to railway operations, 
and we know that that is true, generally speaking. But when we say it we seem to think 
the only political influence is that exercised by a government, or a member of government, 
or a member of parliament. To my mind the worst kind comes from the political attitude 
of men in publicly-owned institutions. Possibly they are not conscious’ of it, but they 
become politically-minded; their policies and actions have a political tinge, and that, from 
my standpoint, is more serious as representing the attitude of the corporation than the 
isolated act of a member of parliament who tries to get a man employed. 

“Years ago the ability of privately-owned railway companies to withstand political 
pressure was somewhat limited. To-day it is nothing like it was, because we can say ‘no’ 
to that kind of pressure. But the politics that develop inside an organization because it 
is publicly-owned, and not privately-owned, is a serious thing. 

“We spoke of not being able to anticipate what government policies would be towards 
any railway, and I believe we cannot tell from year to year what the policy of any govern- 
ment would be in respect of its railway property. Providing it owns it, and has a measure 
of control of its policies, and so long as they are putting up the money we cannot avoid 
that possibility.” 
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149. Possibly the year 1929 affords a striking example of what political 
and public pressure, presumably, were able to accomplish. 


150. The Canadian National Railway requirements authorized by Parlia- 
ment during the fiscal year 1929-30 were as follows:— 


Canadian National Railway Budget for 1929................ $ 653,750,000 
Canadian National Eastern Lines Deficit (1929) and 20 per 

CONT IAG UGhION 1M DOLLS. ase eee mt ceotien ace acest rae eiakaare 6,808, 172 
Prince Edward Island Car Ferry construction.............. 2,500,000 
Branch Line Construction (1929-1932)...............00---08 30, 186,325 
Montreal Terminals (Construction)............2..s++e++eeeee 50,000,000 
Acquisition of Railways............0+ s+. ssee eect eee neces: 31, 247, 500 
New Equipment Issue.........6---0ee ee neste reece ses eee 18,000,000 


$ 192,441,997 


In addition, construction programs were proceeding under prior legisla- 
tion, the unused authorities being for:— 


Branch lines Construction: 24). (eet ae See ee $ 9,482,021 
Moronto Lermiinals Constructions. nssuewen name aes rants 3,583,863 
——_—_———$ 13,065,884 
Total expenditures authorized. 22/27 02.22. iho Wesel saree ales $ 205,507,881 


151. The actual cash expenditures during the same year covered by these 
authorizations amounted to $113,859,777, the balance, $91,748,104, being charge- 
able to subsequent years as construction work proceeded or obligations on account 
of roads purchased matured. 


The foregoing does not take into account other legislation which provided 
for the refunding ‘of $18,000,000 of maturing securities, nor $6,396,000 voted for 
the Hudson Bay Railway and terminal development, in the same year. 


152. The net increase in funded debt of the Canadian National due the 
public for the year 1929 amounted to $144,670,459; whereas the annual increase 
for the previous six years had averaged B98. 897 648. 


153. Annual interest on the funded debt in the hands of the public, which, 
at the end of year 1928, was $41,810,880, increased to $55,587,145 at the end 
of the year 1931, due largely to the expansion policies of 1929. 


154. When considering the scale upon which branch line extensions and 
acquisitions, as well as hotel expenditures were made, and railway and steamship 
services duplicated, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the Board of 
Directors and the management of National Railways were amenable to political 
HS ia Presaure, which it would have been in the public interest to have 
withstoo 


——— ee 


CHAPTER IV 
CONTRIBUTORY CAUSES OF THE RAILWAY PROBLEM 


155. Before proceeding to discuss remedies for a solution of the trans- 
portation problem, it is proposed to summarize the factors that have contrib- 
uted to our present situation. There may be differences of opinion in regard 
to the relative importance of these several factors, but there can be none as to 


-their cumulative effect upon the railways or as to the necessity for a genuine 


attempt to improve the situation, both in the interests of the railways them- 
selves and of the tax-payers of Canada. The principal contributory causes 
have been:— 


1. The over-development of railways beyond the immediate needs of the 
country. ; 
2. Aggressive and uncontrolled competition between two nation-wide rail- 
way enterprises, a competition the more disastrous in that one of the 
competitors was publicly-owned and supported by the full resources of 
the Dominion. 
3. The reactions of the world trade repression which began in 1929 and 
has progressively increased in its severity with each succeeding year. 
4. Competition from other forms of transport, notably road transport. 
5. Inelasticity of freight rates and railway practice generally which pre- 
vents prompt action in the meeting of falling revenues and dealing 
effectively with competition from other forms of transport. 
6. Contractual arrangements with labour organizations which set up a rigid 
wage scale and inflexible labour practices generally. 
7. The special disabilities of the Canadian National Railways due to:— 
(a) Assumption, through Government action, of liabilities of insolvent 
railway systems for reasons of national credit. 

(b) Large capital expenditures for improvement of the physical con- 
dition of the absorbed systems. 

(c) Political and community pressure on the management arising out 
of direct government control. 


Of these items, three have already been dealt with in the preceding 
chapters, 7.¢., aggressive and uncontrolled competition, political and community 
pressure on the management of the Canadian National, and the burden of 
excessive capital liabilities of the latter system. No further discussion of these 
matters is called for here. 


I, EXCESS MILEAGE 


156. In the earlier part of this report emphasis has been laid on the excess 
mileage of Canadian railways. The policy of branch line expansion in the 
period 1924 to 1930 has also been dealt with. It has been pointed out that 
the population per mile of steam railways in the United States is more than 
double that in the Dominion, and competent railway authorities in the United 
States concede that there is a great excess of mileage in their country. Refer- 
ence has been made to the low traffic densities prevailing upon the greater part 
of the Canadian mileage. The traffic density maps, which accompany this 
report, tell the story in graphic form. In the interests of sound railway practice, 
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a careful examination of all light traffic lines should be undertaken forthwith 
by both railways to determine what should be retained and what should be 
abandoned. Where the decision is for abandonment, operations should be 
promptly suspended, and the salvaged material recovered then or later. Thought 
should be given to the operation of a considerable mileage during a portion 
of the year only. Radical reductions, not only in the service on these light 
traffic lines, but also in the mileage of this group is essential if economic 
security is to be restored to the railways. 


Il. TRADE DEPRESSION 


157. In so far as the position of the Canadian railways is the result of the 
depression in world trade, they have merely shared the general fate of most 
industries and of railways in other countries. In the United States of America 
the recession in railway earnings did not appear until 19380, but by the end of 
1931 the net operating income of the Class I roads had fallen from $1,395,348,471 
to $662,314,465, (more than 50 per cent) which is greater than the reduction 
shown by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. The more favourable show- 
ing of this company is no doubt due to the drastic reductions in working 
expenses and services, undertaken at an earlier date than on the United States 
roads, and therefore showing their full effects in 1931. Since any measures 
looking to a revival of trade are beyond the scope of the Commission’s inquiry, 
we pass from this topic with the observation that an increase in traffic of even 
20 per cent above the figures for 1931, which would still be below the gross 
earnings for 1925 would result in substantial improvement in the railway position 
in Canada. Experience gained in operating at reduced costs in the last two or 
three years should not be lost and should therefore be reflected in a greater 
ratio of net earnings. 


III. COMPETITION FROM OTHER TRANSPORT AGENCIES 


(a) Roap TRANSPORT 


158. Road transport in the past decade has challenged the supremacy of 
the railways in the field of transportation both in the conveyance of passengers 
and freight. In 1923 there were 515,178 private automobiles registered in Can- 
ada, while in 1931 this figure had increased to 1,024,385, an increase of nearly 
100 per cent. During the same period motor coaches undoubtedly increased 
considerably. Records for years prior to 1927 are not available but the number 
of motor coaches registered in 1931 was 1,636, and this represented an increase of 
61 per cent over 1927. Motor trucks, both privately-owned and common carrier, 
now number 165,855, which represents an increase of 214 per cent over the number 
registered in 1923. The total motor vehicle registrations (exclusive of motorcycles) 
increased during the period we have under review (viz. 1923 to 1931) from 
576,668 to 1,197,188, or more than 100 per cent. This development has brought 
about a lasting revolution in the travel habits of the people, and in many respects 
has wrought a transformation in the economic and social life of the country. It 
has given facilities for transport never ‘before enjoyed by the general public, 
and has given trade and industry facilities of great and permanent value. 


159. But, while the motor vehicle has done much to create and stimulate 
travel, it has also effected the diversion of a considerable volume of traffic from 
the railways. It is the private automobile which has mainly been responsible 
for the diversion of the bulk of the passenger traffic to the highways, with the 
result that the short distance passenger traffic of the railways has shrunk to 
small proportions and their long distance passenger traffic is threatened. The 
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transfer of traffic from the railways to the motor coach has not in the aggregate 
reached, as yet, large dimensions, but the use of this agency of transport is 
increasing and its effect upon the railways has, in some of the more densely 
populated districts, already been considerable. In the conveyance of freight, the . 
motor truck, principally the privately-owned, has made serious inroads into the 
short distance traffic of the railways. 


160. In fairness to the road vehicle, it should be stated that this diversion 
of traffic from the railways to the highways is in many cases due to the fact 
that conveyance by road is intrinsically a more suitable form of transport, either 


_ because the convenience afforded by the road vehicle outweighs other consider- 


ations, or because it is definitely cheaper. But in so far as the diversion is 
due to lower costs as a result of road vehicles not bearing their fair share of the 
cost of the highways which they use, or because they are free from regulations 
analagous to those imposed on other forms of transport, then such a diversion 
may very well be opposed to the best interests of the country’s welfare. 


161. With the extension of hard-surface roads and the increasing mileage 
kept open in the winter, a wider use of motor vehicles must be anticipated and 
such an extension will bring in its train further diversion of traffic from the rail- 
ways. In seeking a permanent solution of the railway problem in Canada this 
comparatively new and convenient form of transport, and its effect upon the 
railways, cannot be ignored, and a fair basis of competition between these two 
transport agencies, in so far as they are acting as common carriers of either 
passengers or freight, must be found, not only in the legitimate interests of the 
railways but also in the interests of the public and trade and industry generally. 
We feel that not only is unfair competition between railways definitely harmful 
te the general welfare but that unfair and unregulated competition between 
railways and road operators is also damaging, resulting as it does in waste and 
duplication of effort. 


162. In an appendix to this report we have included a chapter giving 
statistics of highway transport in Canada and information as to the fees charged 


and the regulations imposed by provincial governments, together with a summary 


of the views submitted to us of various highway authorities and of those engaged 
in the motor transport industry. 


163. It is generally recognized that there is a need for regulating road motor 
services and for equalizing the conditions under which road and rail services 
are provided. Especially is this need recognized when regard is had to the extent 
of the regulations imposed on the railways, to the almost entire absence of regu- 
lations of road operators, particularly those operating freight services, and to 
the fact that it has been the practice to establish railway freight rates on the 
assumption that the transportation of freight was to all intents and purposes 
the monopoly of the railways. Upon this hypothesis tariffs and tolls have been 
established on a comparatively high scale (when regard is had to the actual cost 
of operation) for the carriage of short distance package freight and for express 
services, and upon a lower and less remunerative scale for the transportation of 
heavy and bulky commodities which are generally conveyed over long distances. 


164. If the railways lose a large part of their profitable short distance 
traffic to the roads a readjustment of the whole freight rate structure may be 
necessary, with a possible increase in the rates charged for the long distance 
and heavy freight traffic. 


165. It is essential that the country should have the free and unhampered 


-use of the cheapest forms of transport and therefore no restrictions which would 


unfairly prejudice the road user should be imposed. The railways themselves 
should be empowered to provide and operate services of road vehicles, subject 
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to whatever restrictions are imposed upon other road transport operators. On 
the other hand, in our opinion, in Canada, where of necessity freight must be 
conveyed in large quantities over long distances at all times of the year, railway 
. transportation is essential to the economic welfare of the country. Because they 
are essential and because the railway freight rate structure implies conditions 
approximating to a quasi-monopoly, the railways require, if they are to continue 
to operate efficiently, a measure of protection from long distance road competi- 
tion and an equalization of the conditions under which short distance traffic is 
carried. 


166. Any restrictive regulations imposed on the road vehicle will not 
determine the division of the functions as between roads and railways except 
to a relatively limited extent. In our view, this division of function will not be 
best obtained through the arbitrary action of governments, but rather through 
the efforts of those engaged in the transport industry. By concentrating less 
on mutual competition and by turning their energies to the co-ordination of 
the services they provide, a properly co-ordinated system of transport will 
be evolved. In our view the true function of road transport, in such a co- 
ordinated system, as auxiliary and complementary to the steam railways, would 
appear. 


167. Under the constitution of Canada regulation of road transport falls 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of provincia! authorities. While the Dominion 
Government is not limited by the constitution in the matter of taxation, in 
practice road vehicle taxes are imposed solely by the provinces. These con- 
siderations make it inadvisable for us to make any specific recommendations 
in regard to the regulation and taxation of road transport. The federal and 
provincial governments in co-operation should, however, examine this question 
of the regulation and taxation of road motor vehicles with a view to equalizing 
the conditions under which road and rail transport is carried on, and to securing 
uniformity throughout the Dominion. A joint inquiry in which both federal 
and provincial governments were represented should enable a measure of agree- 
ment to be reached upon the general principles which should govern the regula- 
tion and taxation of motor vehicles using the public highways. The administra- 
tion and adaptation from time to time of the agreed principles of road transport 
might be left to a consultative committee consisting of representatives of the 
various provincial governments and of the federal Government. 


168. In our view the general principles upon which operators of road 
passenger services and common and contract carriers of freight should be 
regulated are as follows:— 

(i) Schedules of rates and charges should be published. 

(11) Within those schedules common carriers of freight should accept and 
carry what is offered to them without discrimination between. cus- 
tomers and commodities. 

(111) Operators should be insured against all risks, including third party 
risks. 

(iv) Operators should keep accounts on a prescribed system and render 
returns to appropriate public authority on a common basis. 

(v) Minimum standards in regard to working conditions, including wages 
and hours of labour, should be required. 

(vi) In the interests of the safety of the public, a standard of fitness 
should be required of all operators in regard to their vehicles. 

(vii) Due regard should be had to the preservation of road surfaces, and, 
to this end, restrictions should be imposed upon the size and weight 
of road vehicles in accordance with the type and character of the 
highway. 
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169. Furthermore, we consider that any joint inquiry that may be set up 
to examine this question should give serious attention to the institution through- 
out the Dominion of a uniform system of licensing (in addition to the existing 
licensing for revenue purposes) of road passenger service vehicles and motor 
vehicles used for the conveyance of freight, whether operated as common 
carriers, contract carriers, or used exclusively for the conveyance of the freight 
of their owners. Under such a system it is suggested that a licence should only 
be granted to common carriers of passengers and freight where it can be proved 
to the satisfaction of the licensing authority that the service rendered, or pro- 
posed to be rendered, is in the public interest. 


170. As regards the taxation of road motor vehicles, the amount of such 
taxation, including the tax on gasoline, should reflect a fair proportion of the 
cost of providing and maintaining the highways. A fair proportion would, in 
our opinion, be equivalent to two-thirds of the total cost in respect of high- 
ways in urban areas, while in the more undeveloped districts the proportion 
might be increased. As to the distribution over the various classes of vehicles, 
it is suggested that the scales of taxation should be so adjusted as to fall with 
greater severity upon the heavy long distance traffic. 


(b) AVIATION 


171. The development of aviation has been one of the phenomena of the 
present century and with the advance of aeronautical science, aircraft will 
play an increasingly important part as an agency of transport. Particularly 
will this be the case in this country where the physical and geographical 
characteristics, the sparsity of the population and the long distance between 
the centres of the population, all tend to favour air transport. 


172. Good progress has already been made in the development of this new 
transportation instrument and much credit is due to those whose responsibility 
it is to foster that development. The aeroplane is already accepted as a normal 
means of transport throughout very large areas in Northern Canada. It has 
rendered possible travel to the farthest limits of the Dominion, with speed and 
comparative safety and without the large capital expenditures which are in- 
separable from roads and railways. 


173. Great as are it potentialities, aviation is still in its infancy and we 
feel that it is too early to make any specific recommendations in regard to air 
transport. The Dominion Government should, however, keep in close touch 
with the developments which are taking place, and which will to an increasing 
extent take place in the field of aviation. It is encouraging to observe that the 
two principal railways have recognized the importance of the newer mode of 
travel and their investment in one of the largest aviation undertakings in the 
Dominion may well prove to be the foundation of a proper co-ordination between 
these two agencies of transport. 


(c) WATERWAYS 


174. For eight months of the year the facilities of the railways of Canada 
are duplicated through approximately one-third of their length by a system of 
inland water transportation which, developed by the Government at great cost, 
furnishes shippers of long-haul bulk commodities with a service at rates with 
which the railways are unable to compete. During the navigation season our 
inland waterway absorbs not only practically the whole of the eastbound export 
grain traffic from the head of the lakes to lower lake ports, but a considerable 
portion of internal traffic of the Eastern and Central regions in bulk commodi- 
ties, such as coal, iron ore and cement. : 
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175. The explanation of the apparent anomaly of a system of inland water 
transport, dependent upon canals, operating upon a vast scale, partly in con- 
junction, but largely in substitution for modern rail transport, is that in natural 
expanse, safety, despatch, and capacity, not to speak of sources of traffic, the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway is without a counterpart among systems of 
inland navigation. To provide continuous navigation from Montreal ‘through 
twelve hundred miles of lake and river and to the head of lake Superior has 
required only seventy miles of canalization. Indeed conditions of navigation on 
these great bodies of water present a resemblance much closer to the scale and 
freedom of ocean transport than to the restrictions of the narrow inland water- 
ways which the original advent of railways so largely superseded. 


176. The sources of traffic are as extensive as the system itself. Draining 
the mid-continental basin, the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence route provides not only 
an interior system of unique length, but an outlet, the sole large outlet by water, 
to the North Atlantic seaboard, for the widest and richest agricultural areas of 
both Canada and the United States. 


177. The arterial pulse of the movement of commerce through the Great 
Lakes navigation system is to be found in the Canadian and United States locks 
at Sault Ste. Marie. It is not generally appreciated that the traffic through the 
St. Mary’s river connecting lakes Superior and Huron is, in a normal season, 
in excess of the combined anuual traffic through the Panama, the Suez, the Kiel 
and the Manchester Ship canals. In 1929 the total traffic passed at Sault Ste. 
Marie (Canadian and United States locks) was 92,616,808 tons; for the Panama 
it was 30,663,006; for the Suez, 33,466,014; for the Kiel, 21,613,088; and for the 
Manchester, 6,558,598, a total, for the four salt-water canals of 92,300,000, or a 
slightly less tonnage than that of the fresh-water system as registered at the 
principal tally point for our international inland waters. 


178. As a result of the trade depression the decline in the ore and grain 
traffic of the upper lakes is strikingly indicated by the decrease in tonnage pass- 
ing through the combined Sault Ste. Marie canals since 1929. In 1930, it 
dropped to 72,897,895 from the peak ninety-two millions in 1929, and to 44,- 
606,325 in the season of navigation of 1931, or more than 50 per cent. 


179. Plying these waters are scores of vessels of more than 600 feet in 
length and of 60 and 70 feet beam, some capable of carrying in a single load 
17,000 tons, or 566,666 bushels of grain. The completion of the new Welland 
Ship canal has admitted these large upper lake freighters to lake Ontario and 
the upper St. Lawrence waters, and only one hundred miles of river remain to 
be dealt with to completely modernize the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence route 
from the ocean to the heart of the North American continent. 


180. In 1931, by no means a representative year, the total traffic through 
the purely Canadian canals along this route amounted to 16,189,074 tons. 
This figure would necessarily include duplications of cargoes carried through 
two or more canals. To this movement 27,651 vessels contributed. 

The classes of commodities carried included: 
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181. Two-thirds of the movement of agricultural products, as listed above, 
consisted of grain, principally wheat. Canadian wheat passing through the 
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Canadian and United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie during the season of 
1931 amounted to 146,016,991 bushels, compared with 312,425,869 bushels in 
1928. 


182. The magnitude of this inland shipping route to the Atlantic should 
not be allowed to obscure the great importance to Canada of the Panama 
canal, not merely as a means of increasing the flow of export grain through the 
port of Vancouver, but in promoting generally the export trade of British 
Columbia. Nor should the effect upon Canadian transport generally of the 
utilization of the Panama canal as an alternative route for Canadian trans- 
continental traffic be overlooked. During the year ending June 30, 1930, Cana- 
dian inter-coastal cargo used this canal to the extent of approximately 180,000 
tons westbound and 190,000 tons eastbound. 


183. Railway transportation in so far as the movement of grain and bulk 
commodities is concerned has been largely adjusted to the problem presented 
by competition from the great inland waterway. The railways carry to and 
from the head of the lakes and to and from the lower lake ports. The move- 
ment of grain in particular is dependent on low inland water transport and 
the fortunes of the railways themselves in Western Canada are dependent upon 
the ability of the grain grower to place his product at low cost at ocean ports. 
In this movement to the eastern coast the inland waterways are a necessary 
part. If the producers of Western Canada are to continue in the business of 
growing for export the great bulk of grain and heavy commodity traffic between 
west and east must continue to use the inland waterways. 


184. If and when grain in any considerable volume passes out of the 
country by the Hudson’s Bay route, there will still remain a very large ton- 
nage which will seek the eastern and western ports, and it is not likely that 
the volume of traffic from west to east will vary greatly from the present 
figures. Increases in production have in general kept pace with the move- 
ment of grain to the Pacific coast, and it is more than likely that a similar 
experience will result from the opening of the port of Churchill to the export 
grain trade. 


185. While on first consideration it might appear that the construction of 
canals which are free of all tolls to water carriers is in effect a form of state 
subsidy to a rival transport agency, yet in so far at least as bulk traffic in grain 
and heavy commodities is concerned, complaint is not made by the railways 
on this score. The imposition of tolls would not help and would probably 
hinder the railways as tending to discourage production. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway has now, and for many years has had, its own lake boats engaged in 
the carriage of passengers and package freight, and the Canadian National 
Railway has a working arrangement for the same purpose with one of the 
largest of the lakes shipping companies. 


186. The further development of the St. Lawrence and lower lakes canal 
system, whereby package freight may pass from Montreal direct to the head 
of the lakes without transhipment may eventually make further inroads into 
the all-rail haul from east to west, but in the case of much of the package 
freight movement, time is an essential element, and the railways should be 
able to hold a large share of this movement against their slower competitor. 


187. Water-borne traffic will continue to be a factor of major importance 
in Canadian transportation both on the inland waterways and coastwise through 
the Panama canal, but rail traffic has in the main been adjusted to the conditions 
now existing and it does not seem probable that the developments now under 
way and in contemplation in connection with the Hudson’s Bay route, and the 
deepening of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes canals, will seriously prejudice the 
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position of the railways in the future. The competition of water-borne traffic 
has not been an important factor in bringing about the present difficulties of 
the railways. 


IV. FREIGHT RATES 


188. While we have refrained from making any recommendations we recog- 
nize that the question of freight tariffs and tolls is inextricably bound up with 
the question of transport. The position at the moment, however, is difficult 
and complex. It has been represented to us by many competent witnesses that 
any increase in tolls would only impose a further handicap on the Canadian 
manufacturer and producer at a time when they can least afford to shoulder 
additional burdens, and that the increased tolls might have the effect of so 
restricting traffic as to afford little, if any, relief to the railways. 


189. It would appear that, at the moment, any adjustment of the freight 
tolls and tariffs would be inadvisable, but we feel it our duty before passing 
from this question, to express the view that even under more favourable cir- 
cumstances the financial position of the railways may be such as to demand 
that the whole question of tariffs and tolls, in its widest sense, should be the 
subject of special investigation, with a view to determining whether or not 
the existing tariffs and tolls charged for the conveyance of freight are just and 
reasonable both to the railways and their customers. In determining what is 
fair and reasonable tc the railways regard should be had inter alia to the cost 
(including the remuneration of the capital invested) of providing these services. 


V. CONTRACTUAL RELATIONS WITH LABOUR 


190. The wages and conditions of employment of a large majority of the 
employees of both railways are fixed by agreements with the trade unions con- 
cerned. A majority of these employees are members of trade unions which 
include not only employees of the railways in Canada but also of the railways 
in the United States. Whether by reason of this close affiliation, or for other 
reasons, it is the fact that the wages and conditions of service of railway 
employees in both countries are substantially on the same basis. In recent 
months the wages of the officers and employees of both systems have suffered 
certain reductions which have eased the burden upon the railways, and it is 
satisfactory to record that these changes have been made without any 
disturbance. 


191. With the continuance of good relations between the management and 
employees of both systems, and a frank recognition of the serious financial 
situation, much can be done to ease the position of the railways, without impos- 
ing any undue hardship upon the employees. 


VI. SPECIAL DISABILITIES OF THE CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAY 


(a) Excessive CAPITALIZATION AND OVERHEAD CHARGES 


192. The Canadian National System suffered under a heavy burden of 
capital liability and fixed charges with consequent unsatisfactory results of 
operations from the financial point of view. As this matter has already been 
dealt with in Chapter III no further reference to it need be made. 
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(6) PrysicaL DISABILITIES OF THE NATIONAL SysTEM 


193. From 1917 to 1922, the management of the companies now comprised 
in the Canadian National System expended upon capital account in completion 
and improvement of the lines under their care the sum of $222,547,181. When 
the new management took over the consolidated lines in 19238, further capital 
expenditures were required to put the System in condition to obtain a proper 
share of traffic. The task of bringing the road and equipment to the standard 
required for efficient operation was undertaken with enthusiasm, and money 
for these purposes was generously supplied by Parliament. 


194. In the result, there emerged an efficient transport system affording 
a service of high standard and with a loyal and enthusiastic staff of officers 
and employees, but the price was heavy. In the nine-year period, as will be 
seen from the figures set up in paragraph No. 49 of this report, there was 
expended for improvements and betterments to roadway, for rolling stock and 
on lake and river services and the Montreal terminal scheme, but excluding 
all branch line construction, $304,551,249. Capital for these purposes had to 
be raised by increasing the debt of the System. Fixed charges increased in 
this period by approximately $20,000,000. The introduction of new capital 
in so large a volume, with every dollar carrying liability for interest from the 
moment it was expended, would have caused in itself a difficult financial position 
for the railway, even if there had been no depression in business. 


CHAPTER V 
PROPOSALS AND REMEDIES 


195. We have carefully weighed the informing and voluminous evidence 
which has been placed before us in regard to a subject of major importance to 
the Canadian people, and, in arriving at our coneclusicns and making our recom- 
- mendations, we have endeavoured to eliminate any considerations to what might 
be theoretically the best course to pursue under other circumstances and in 
other countries, and to base our judgment solely on what is best for the people 
of Canada. 


196. We have already made definite recommendations in regard to Road 
Transport, but the main problem before the commission is to secure relief to 
Canada from the heavy burden arising out of the railway situation. To attain 
this relief drastic measures of economy are imperative and schemes having this 
object in mind have been suggested. 


I. PLANS 


197. The complete amalgamation of the two systems has been suggested 
as a method, not only for attaining a maximum of economy, but also for the 
most effective use of the properties. This raises the question whether it may 
be done either by public or private ownership. Whatever merits or demerits this 
proposal may have, the time is not opportune for giving serious consideration 
to this particular remedy; neither complete public nor complete private owner- 
ship is possible. 

To establish a monopoly of such magnitude and importance would place 
in the hands of those responsible for the administration of the system powers 
that would, if not properly exercised, prejudice the interests of the Dominion 
as a whole. 


198. It has also been suggested that the Canadian National Railways should 
be leased to the Canadian Pacific Railway, either in perpetuity or for such a 
period as would afford an opportunity to effect substantial economies. 

A lease in perpetuity presents certain difficulties. It would, whatever safe- 
guards may be adopted, result in the establishment of a monopoly. 


199. Other reasons which militate against a perpetual lease are twofold: 
first, should the population of Canada greatly increase, the volume of traffic 
would grow and the railway mileage be materially enlarged, with the result 
that the management of so great a system might well become unwieldy and 
necessitate segregation. The second reason is a natural and justifiable hesita- 
tion to commit, finally, future generations, and even the present one, to a policy 
adopted under the stress of difficult circumstances, which may not be best adapted 
to a new set of conditions difficult to forecast. 


200. It is acknowledged that a short term lease (fifteen years for example) 
would not provide the opportunity for the full measure of economy afforded by 
amalgamation, or for the wholesale abandonments of functionally duplicate lines, 
although it was claimed fer this plan that it would ensure: 


(a) A considerable measure of improvement over the present situation and 
a clearly defined and undivided responsibility ; 
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(b) A valuable opportunity to weigh the advantages of unified operation 
in order that the people might decide, at a future date, and when the 
pressure of difficult financial conditions has been removed, as to the 
policy best adapted to the conditions, social and economic, of Canada; 

(c) A desirable relief from the heavy demands made upon the resources of 
the Government, not only to cover operating deficits of the National 
System, but also capital expenditures, which demands must either place 
too heavy a burden upon the taxpayer or limit expenditures for other 
important and necessary improvements; 

(d) That if as a condition of a short term lease a profit-sharing basis was 
developed, it would introduce in the unified operation of both systems 
the element of financial interest which would be conducive to efficient 
management; 

(e) That removal of railway management from political interference would 
be achieved effectively without suggesting self-imposed limitations on 
the exercise of the powers of the Government of Canada. 


An objection to this proposal is that under such a plan the systems would 
tend to merge and that at the termination of the lease it would be extremely 
difficult to re-establish them as separaté entities. 


201. These and other plans have not fulfilled the conditions which in our 
opinion are necessary to any practicable solution of the Canadian railway prob- 
lem. That solution must have regard to the following:— 

(i) Correct evils which admittedly are apparent in the operations of the 
past. 

(11) Provide machinery for co-operation between the two railways with a 

view to improving their financial position. 


202. For the sake of clarity certain main considerations which have been 
present to our minds are here stated:— 


(i) The identity of the two railway systems should be maintained. 

(ii) The management of the National Railways should be emancipated 
from political interference and community pressure. 

(iii) Machinery should be provided for co-operation between the two sys- 
tems for the elimination of duplicate services and facilities and the 
avoidance of extravagance. 

(iv) The attainment of a scale of economies which will bring the burdens 
of the National System within reasonable dimensions and effectively 
check extravagant and costly operation. 

(v) Reasonable protection for the privately-owned undertaking against 
arbitrary action by the publicly owned undertaking which might 
unfairly prejudice the interests of the privately-owned undertaking. 

In outline the plan we respectfully recommend for adoption is as follows:— 


II. TRUSTEES - 


203. Three trustees should be appointed by the Governor in Council, in 
whom should be vested all the powers of the present Board of Directors of the 
Canadian National Railways, both in respect of the parent and all subsidiary 


_ corporations of the System; and any and every power and authority necessary 


to enable them to administer the property and operate the System and every 
part thereof. 

Senators and Members of the House of Commons and persons holding or 
having within five years held office or place of profit under the Crown in the 
right of the Dominion or one of the provinces of Canada, should be disqualified 
for appointment. 


« 
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Vacancies among the trustees shall be filled from a panel of eight named 
by the remaining trustees. 


204. One of the trustees should be named as chairman at the date of his 
appointment with tenure of office seven years. The terms of the remaining 
trustees should, in order to prevent them expiring on the same date with each 
other, or on the same date as that of the chairman, be for differing periods of 
less than seven years, to be fixed in each case in the Order in Council making 
the appointment. All trustees should be eligible for re-election. All should be 
persons of proved business skill and capacity; the chairman in particular should 
have financial, administrative, and executive ability of a high order. On the 
points of integrity and ability involved in these qualifications, there should be no 
possibility of doubt in the case of any appointee. The chairman should give 
his whole time to the duties of his office. All trustees should be paid adequately, 
the chairman in particular should receive a salary commensurate with the high 
responsibility with which he is charged, and the special qualifications he must 
be assumed to possess. 

A majority of the trustees should govern its decisions, subject to. this 
qualification that the chairman must be a member of any majority. 


Ill. BUDGET REQUIREMENTS OF SYSTEM 


205. The annual budget of the railway should be under the control of the 
trustees. Amounts required for income deficits, including interest on railway 
obligations, for capital and for refunding, should first be submitted to the 
Treasury Board for its approval and presentation to Parliament by the 
Minister of Finance. 


206. Since the debt of the System in the hands of the public is now very 
large and more than the railway can carry from its earnings even under 
improved conditions, sums which are required to meet deficits should be voted 
by Parliament annually and not raised by the issue of railway securities as has 
been done in recent years. This recommendation does not apply to capital 
for improvements and betterments nor to amounts required for refunding. 


IV. ANNUAL REPORT TO PARLIAMENT 


207. A report to Parliament by the trustees should be made annually, 
and should set forth in a summary way the results of operations and the 
amounts expended on capital account, brought into comparison with the appro- 
priations made by Parliament, so that the exact position shall be placed before 
Parliament. There should also be provision against utilizing appropriations for 
capital account to cover deficits in operation, or for interest, without the express 
authority of Parliament. 


VSAUDUT 


208. A continuous audit of the accounts of the System should be made by 
independent auditors appointed by Parliament from a list or panel drawn up by 
the trustees and they should make a report to Parliament, calling attention 
to any matters which in their opinion call for remark. In view of the report 
of the auditors no examination of the detailed accounts of the System should 
be necessary by a parliamentary committee. For the purpose of supplying 
necessary information to Parliament the attendance of the trustees might be 
necessary. In the interests of discipline and to prevent prejudice to the relations 
that should prevail between trustees and the staff, we earnestly recommend that 
the officials of the company in charge of operations should not be asked to 
appear for examination. 
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VI. CHIEF OPERATING OFFICER 


209. While the responsibility for the direction and control of the System 
should be laid upon the chairman and his associate trustees, provision should 
be made for the post of Chief Operating Officer, with the titular rank of 
President. Under his care should be placed the entire working of the railway 
in detail. The exact extent of his authority should be covered by regulations 
or by-laws to be made by the trustees. 

The President should be appointed by the trustees and should be responsible 
to them and not directly to the Government or Parliament. 


VII. CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE RAILWAYS 


210. We have emphasized the fact that a principal weakness of the past 
decade has been the failure of the railways to act together in their own interests 
and in the interests of the public. It is not enough that each should take all 
practicable measures of economy in respect of its own system. There must 
be joint action with a view to savings in the wider sphere. 


211. A statutory duty should be imposed upon the trustees as well as upon 
the Board of Directors of the Canadian Pacific Railway that, consistently with 
the provisions of the existing law and with the recommendations of this report 
and with the provision of all reasonable services and facilities, they should adopt 
as soon as practicable such co-operative measures, plans and arrangements as 
shall, consistent with the proper handling of traffic, be best adapted to the 
removal of unnecessary or wasteful services or practices, to the avoidance of 
unwarranted duplication in services of facilities, and to the joint use and 
operation of all such properties as may conveniently and without undue detri- 
ment to either party, be so used. 


VIII. CONFERENCE BETWEEN BOARDS 


212. In order effectively to carry out the injunction to co-operate, the 
Board of Trustees of the Canadian National Railways and an equal number of 
directors of the Canadian Pacific Railway shall meet at regular intervals for the 
purpose of discussing and agreeing in respect of matters referred to in the 
previous paragraphs. In the event of a failure:to agree, there may be an 
immediate reference to the Arbitral Tribunal provided for in the next succeeding 
paragraph. 


IX. CONSTITUTION OF THE ARBITRAL TRIBUNAL 


213. For the purpose of settling disputes and in particular, disputes con- 
cerning the desirability of any co-operative measures or arrangements or course 
of action and for the settling of details of any scheme giving effect thereto and 
for determining the conditions thereof, an Arbitral Tribunal should be set up for 
each occasion. The Arbitral Tribunal should be composed, first, of the Chief 
Commissioner of the Board of Railway Commissioners and second, of one repre- 
sentative from each of the two railways. 

At the request of either railway and upon it being shown to the President of 
the Exchequer Court of Canada that the matter is of major importance, two 
additional members may be appointed by him to the Arbitral Tribunal for the 
occasion. 


214. Where the execution of an order involves the doing of any act which by 
an existing statute requires the assent or approval of the Board of Railway 
‘Commissioners or where in the opinion of the Chief Commissioner himself the 
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public interests involved are of sufficient importance to warrant it, no order 
made by the Arbitral Tribunal shall be operative without the concurrence of © 
the Chief Commissioner and his formal written assent. 

The powers of the Arbitral Tribunal shall be capable of being invoked 
by either railway or by the Dominion or any provincial Government. Subject, 
to the recommendations of this report, all matters of procedure before the Arbitral 
Tribunal should be governed by regulations made by the Chief Commissioner 
of the Board of Railway Commissioners with the approval of the Governor in 
Council. 

In the event of conflict between the Board of Railway Commissioners and 
the Arbitral Tribunal, it should be made clear that the order or decision of the 
Arbitral Tribunal shall prevail. 


X. JURISDICTION OF ARBITRAL TRIBUNAL 


215. The Arbitral Tribunal ought not to have jurisdiction to order the con- 
struction of extensions and additions to existing lines and facilities, except in 
such minor matters as connections to give access to existing tracks and terminals 
which by order of the Arbitral Tribunal or otherwise are used, or are to be used, 
in common. Subject to the provisions of any statute relating to any par- 
ticular railway, the Arbitral Tribunal will have full jurisdiction as to measures, 
plans and arrangements for the joint use of tracks and facilities. 


216. It is not intended to define with precision the subject matters to which 
the jurisdiction of the Arbitral Tribunal shall extend, but without limiting the 
generality of the words used above, the Arbitral Tribunal shall have jurisdiction 
in relation to the following matters:— 


(a) Joint use of terminals. 

(b) Running rights and joint use of tracks where there are actual or 
functional duplications, or where such may be avoided. 

(c) Control and prohibition in respect of the construction of new lines and 
provision of facilities and additional services where no essential need 
of the public is involved. 

(d) The joint use of facilities where this would promote economy or permit 
the elimination of duplicating or unremunerative services or facilities. 

(e) Abandonment of lines, services or facilities. 

(f) Pooling of any part or parts of freight traffic or of passenger traffic. 

(g) Things necessarily incidental to the above enumerated matters. 


217. The conditions and terms of any order should be entirely within the 
discretion of the Arbitral Tribunal. 


218. There shall be no appeal to any court in Canada from any decision of 
the Arbitral Tribunal on any question of law or fact; except as to a question of 
law if it is one involving a question of jurisdiction, in which case there should 
be an appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada, by leave of a judge of that court. 


_219. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 218 hereof, section 44 of the 
Railway Act shall apply; the first paragraph of section 52 of the same Act 
shall not apply. 


a 
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XI. ANCILLARY SERVICES 


220. Both the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific at present own 
either directly or indirectly through subsidiaries, hotels, telegraph systems and 
express services, each company’s service being operated at. many points in com- 
petition with that of the other. In addition a number of other ancillary services 
are owned, but, in the main, they are not operated in competition. 


221. It is admitted that competition in some of these services had lead to 
a great deal of unnecessary capital expenditure and to their development beyond 
what is actually required. 


222. It is the opinion of the Commission that aggressive competition should 
cease, and that the suggested Board of Trustees of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the Board of Directors of the Canadian Pacific Railway should form- 
ulate and agree to schemes which will permit of the working in harmony of 
those ancillary services which are now operated competitively. If this problem 
is attacked by the two managements with goodwill and the desire to co-operate 
considerable economies should result from their efforts and without in any way 
prejudicing the service rendered to the public. 


XII. CONCLUSIONS 


223. Although our terms of reference are strictly concerned with the 
problems arising out of the transportation situation in Canada, we cannot but 
be conscious of the national difficulties, in which the financial position of the 
publicly-owned railways is a factor of first importance. Indeed, we apprehend 
that the urgent need of discovering means of reducing the large railway deficits 
was a primary factor in causing the Government to place upon us our onerous 
task. 


224. In the foregoing report we have outlined a plan which we believe will 
ensure progressive and co-ordinated development on an economic basis of the 
railway systems and afford early relief to the Federal treasury by reducing the 
alarming and increasing deficits and the demands for further capital expenditure 
in connection with the Canadian National Railway System. 


225. Whilst all members of this commission concur in these recommenda- 
tions which, if carried out in letter and spirit by all concerned (the Government, 
the Public and the Railways), should effect a considerable measure of relief to 
the taxpayers of Canada, some members would have preferred a plan which 
would have established a complete dissociation of the Government of Canada 
from the responsibilities of competitive railway management or of any direct 
interest therein. 


226. We feel compelled, as a matter of public duty, to strike a serious note 
of warning to the people of Canada. Unless the country is prepared to adopt 
the plan we have proposed, or some other equally effective measures, to secure 
the efficient and economical working of both railway systems and thereby not 
only reduce the burden on the federal treasury but improve the financial position 
of the privately-owned railway, then the only courses that would be left would 
be either to effect savings in national expenditure in other directions, or to add 
still further to the burdens under which the industries of the country are suffer- 
ing by the imposition of yet further taxation. Failing the adoption of one or 
other of these courses, and there are obvious limits to their application, the very 
stability of the nation’s finances and the financial credit of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway will be threatened, with serious consequences to the people of Canada 
and to those who have invested their savings in that railway. 
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It is appropriate at this stage to refer to the services of our Secretaries, Mr. 
Arthur Moxon, K.C., Mr. George W. Yates, Assistant Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of Railways and Canals, and Mr. E. Hume Blake; also of Mr. A. V. Frank- 
lin, Railway Auditor, Department of Railways and Canals. The energy, 
knowledge and tact directed by Mr. Moxon and Mr. Yates in the preparation 
of the report could not have been surpassed, and the assistance of all in their 
several spheres was as effectual as possible. 


All of which we humbly submit for Your Excellency’s gracious consideration. 


LYMAN P. DUFF, 


Chairman, 
ASHFIELD, 


J. W. FLAVELLE, 

BEAUDRY LEMAN, 

LEONOR F. LOREE, 
WALTER C. MURRAY, 
JOHN CLARENCE WEBSTER. 


ArtTHurR Moxon, 
Gro. W. YATES, 
Secretaries. 


September 13, 1932. 
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APPENDIX I 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSPORTATION IN CANADA 
TRANSPORTATION IN RELATION TO PHYSICAL FEATURES AND POPULATION 


Transportation in Canada—whether by water, road, rail or air—is, and 
always has been, dominated by the physical geography of the country. The 
position of mountains, lakes and rivers; the distribution of mineral wealth; the 
location of good agricultural land; and the varying nature of the climate have 
dictated both the placing of settlements, and the lines of communication. With 
an area of 3,684,723 square miles Canada is a very large country; thirty times 
as large, for example, as the British Isles. While a large portion of this area 
has at present no need for established transportation services, the main lines of 
communication are required in the most heavily populated districts, which stretch 
in a broken and comparatively narrow fringe along the four thousand miles of 
the southern boundary. 

Of necessity, then, the principal transportation routes are of relatively great 
length. In addition, they pass at intervals through country which by its char- 
acter creates natural obstructions. In relation to roads such obstructions take 
the form of mountainous areas or water barriers; and, in relation to water routes, 
falls and rapids or complete breaks in the chain. The most significant obstacles, 
however, are those in the path of the transcontinental railways. The maritime 
provinces of the Atlantic Seaboard are separated from direct access to the central 
industrial areas of Quebec and Ontario both by the northern part of the State 
of Maine and by the sparsely settled upland forest that runs towards the St. 
Lawrence. 

Near where the vast waterway formed by the St. Lawrence and the Great 
Lakes makes its contact with the edge of the western plain, two thousand miles 
inland from the Atlantic, occurs the second major obstruction to communication 
overland. Reaching north from lake Superior to Hudson’s bay, a stretch of 
country broken by rock and lakes, nearly eight hundred miles in width, divides 
Hastern Canada from the prairie. That this sparsely inhabited region forms 
part of the great pre-Cambrian shield, which is now beginning to provide an 
important source of mineral-wealth, makes it none the less a continuing hindrance 
to the economical operation of transportation overland. 

These largely undeveloped and sparsely settled lands north of lake Superior 
form, in fact, not only the central, but the chief obstruction to the east and 
west channel of communication upon which depends the political no less than 
the economic vitality of Canadian Confederation. For while the third great 
barrier, the mountain range, or rather the four ranges, five hundred miles in 
width, of the Cordillera System which separate the western plain from the Pacific 
ocean, present, as an obstacle of nature, by far the most imposing appearance, 
they do not present, from an economic point of view, as serious an obstruction 
as does the vast area, wooded and mineralized, that cuts Canada in two. This 
region, largely barren from the transportaticn standpoint, constitutes an unpro- 
ductive traffic bridge of exceptional length and ruggedness. 

While the physical conditions in Canada thus create setious problems for 
the construction and operation of railways, the waterways offer a ready method 
of. transportation. Disposed by nature for east and west communication, the 
rivers and lakes are, and always have been employed for this purpose; but 
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their use is limited by a comparatively severe climate. Navigation, even in 
the most southerly districts, can be maintained for less than two-thirds of the 
year. As a further limitation there have already been mentioned the presence 
of rapids and falls, and the lack of natural communication between one water- 
way and another. i 

Thus the fundamental problem of transportation in Canada may be traced 
to two principal and related factors: the population is relatively small, and is 
spread over a long stretch of territory; and to connect the settled areas, railways 
must overcome great obstacles reared by nature. 


Earzty Meruops or TRANSPORTATION 


The water routes which led the French explorers, settlers and fur-traders 
into Canada, remained throughout the French regime the chief means of com- 
munication for men and goods. The birch-bark canoe, the river boat and the 
lake sail-boat were all suitable to a land of rivers and lakes, on the shores of 
which began the limitless forests. Roads, however, were also necessary to 
connect the settlements, and these were early begun. In 1784, the fist con- 
tinuous road between Quebec and Montreal was opened, and the mails followed 
this route. 

The loyalists of the American revolution, the first British immigrants to 
enter Canada in any large numbers, followed, too, the St. Lawrence route. 
Passing beyond the French settlements on the river, they gradually opened 
districts on or near the shores of lake Ontario. For half a century the building 
of roads was continuous, but the results were far from satisfactory. The rough 
“ corduroy ” road was, whenever possible, superseded by planked or macadam 
roads, but these, being expensive, remained rare. In all settled parts of Canada 
through roads were opened, though the surfaces were bad and the grades heavy. 
Many of the roads were little more than forest trails. The Kempt Road, con- 
necting the Saint John, New Brunswick, with Quebec, traversed 455 miles, but 
as late as 1840 it was often impassible over long stretches. In 1817 a stage 
service was begun between Montreal and Toronto, but the discomfort was 
considerable, and the cost was high—from Toronto to Kingston alone the fare 
was $18. This high cost of transportation affected freight as well as passenger 
traffic, with the result that, though roads were built for military purposes and 
to connect inland districts in all the provinces, road travel long remained slow, 
uncomfortable and expensive. But, with all their weaknesses, the roads were 
constructed as a necessary means of communication between localities, between 
provinces, and with the ocean ports and the United States. By 1830 there 
were some 6,000 miles of post road. Up to 1841 the provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada alone had spent two million dollars in aid of road construction, 
and had also guaranteed interest on the obligations of some of the many turn-- 
pike trusts. 

In all parts of Canada in which it was feasible, transportation by water 
was used as an alternative to that by road. On the St. Lawrence and on the 
waterways used by the Hudson’s Bay Company, bateawxz, Durham boats and 
York boats were an ordinary method of travel. On the Great Lakes sailing 
boats of various types continued to increase from the days of French rule. In 
the maritime provinces, coastal schooners were, of course, common. 


INLAND LAKE AND River STEAMERS 


Though sail-boats continued to flourish for many years the invention of 
the steamboat greatly added to the comfort of travelling. In the year 1809, 
the steamer Accommodation, with some assistance from horse towage at difficult 
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points, made its first halting trip from Quebee to Montreal. In 1816 the first 
steamboat in the maritime provinces made its appearance on the St. John 
river. By 1837 the lower St. Lawrence boasted in the Canada, the largest and 
fastest steamer in North America; and lake Ontario enjoyed a service of steamers 
that, for speed and comfort, compared favourably with anything on the 
continent. Indeed, the twenty years that had succeeded Fulton’s first demon- 
stration on the Hudson had witnessed a development in inland steam navigation 
that not only brought to a country with such extensive waterways as Canada’s 
an entirely new outlook in transportation, but actually an approximation to 
perfection in the instrument itself. Judged even by present-day standards 
these early lake and river steamers had already achieved speed, safety, and a 
high degree of comfort. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE WaTERWAYS: CANALS AND Portage Ratuways 


The wide use of the steamer, together with the increase of population and 
of industry, brought with it a demand for the construction of canals to permit 
the uninterrupted utilization of the inland waterways. Hitherto canalization 
had been confined to the provision of an occasional shallow work to facilitate 
the passage of the Upper St. Lawrence bateauax at points of special difficulty. 
The advent of the steamer now revealed the possibilities of enlarged operations; 
but the first important undertaking deliberately avoided the direct, main 
channel. Military considerations arising out of the War of 1912, inspired the 
selection of the more secluded, triangular, and restricted route of the Ottawa 
river and the Rideau lakes as a line of communication between Upper and 
Lower Canada, and the work, carried through at the expense of the Imperial 
Government, and completed in 1832, for a time diverted much of the through 
traffic from the St. Lawrence. The completion of the post-road from Montreal 
to Kingston, utilized in conjunction with the navigable reaches of the river as 
a composite route partly by land and partly by water, restored much of this 
traffic to the St. Lawrence even before the difficult work of canalization was 
completed; and when, in 1841, the union of the provinces made possible a com- 
plete canal system nine feet in depth on the direct route of the Upper St. Law- 
rence, the issue was placed beyond doubt. Henceforth the tortuous, small-scale 
route of the Rideau system continued steadily to decline in importance, while 
the St. Lawrence continued to expand. 


Meanwhile, as settlement spread further west beyond lake Ontario across 
the Niagara peninsula to the Huron Tract, a demand had arisen for a canal 
that would provide a passage from lake Ontario to lake Erie around Niagara 
falls. This most formidable obstacle to the continuity of inland navigation, 
which had involved the transhipment of all supplies for the western settle- 
ments across a portage twenty-seven miles in length, had been surmounted in 
1829 by the completion of the first Welland canal, which gave a depth of 
eight feet. Wood was used for the locks and sides. So that, prior to the advent 
of railway operation in Canada upon a commercial scale, the development of 
inland navigation had proceeded to a point where it provided an uninterrupted 
channel of communication from the tide-waters of the lower St. Lawrence 
to the most remote settlements on lake Huron. 

As an alternative method of overcoming the obstacles of the great falls 
and rapids on the St. Lawrence System, portage railways were for some years 
employed to transport goods around the break in navigable water. The first 
experiment of this kind—actually the first steam railway in British North 
America—was the Champlain and St. Lawrence, opened in 1837, which ran 
from La Prairie on the St. Lawrence to St. John on the Richelieu river, thus 
facilitating the movement of passengers and freight from Montreal to New 
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York. In accordance with its purpose the railway was only operated during 
the navigation season. Further lines of the same nature were later built, such 
as the Montreal and Lachine (1847), which ran the eight miles around the 
Lachine rapids, and the Erie and Ontario (1854) which ran from Chippewa 
to Niagara-on-the-Lake. 


Tue First Ratuway Era: THE ’FIFTIES 


In 1850 the steam railway mileage of Canada amounted to only 66 miles 
of primitive and fragmentary line. For all its economy and natural advantage, 
a system of transport that depended primarily upon inland waterways _pre- 
sented serious shortcomings in a country exposed to a winter climate of suffi- 
cient severity to interrupt navigation for nearly half the year. As a substi- 
tute, particularly in the spring and fall, the rough unsurfaced highways of 
those days were totally inadequate to the growing colony; and it is said that, 
with the forming of the ice on the river, the prices of produce in Montreal 
used to double. During the ‘forties the early “experiments” in Canada, 
together with the more ambitious performance in England and the United 
States, showed that steam railways were more than a mechanical novelty; and 
the new method of transportation offered nowhere greater possibilities of use- 
fulness than in Canada with its long distances and scattered population. 
Together with the realization of the importance of railways came the willing- 
ness of the various governments to assist financially a means of transporta- 
tion that was increasingly seen to be essential to the development of the coun- 
try. The ten years from 1850 to 1860 saw a remarkable outburst of con- 
struction, and an even greater activity in promotion, chartering and stock- 
jobbing. 

The support which the governments brought was more than financial; for 
the statesmen as well as the financiers and builders began to take an active 
part in the furtherance of railway projects. Government guarantees, in various 
forms, became the order of the day; and thus railways were almost from the 
first, like roads and canals, matters of national concern. In Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick ambitious plans were drawn, but in spite of the energy of 
Joseph Howe sufficient financial assistance could not be obtained. Neither of 
the two rival plans—a line from Halifax to Quebec, and a line from Halifax 
to Portland—was actually constructed for more than a few miles. In the 
Province of Canada the results were more tangible. Francis Hincks was the 
chief driving-force in the government, while the willingness of the great Eng- 
lish contracting firm of Peto, Brassey and Company to undertake construction 
and find part of the capital was a further factor making for success. Lines, 
variously financed, were struck out in several strategic directions: the Northern 
Railway joined Toronto and Collingwood (on Georgian Bay) by 1854 and so 
facilitated travel to the upper lakes and far west. After many delays the Great 
Western was pushed through, so that in 1860 it operated lines from Toronto 
and the Niagara river to Sarnia and Windsor, and from Windsor through 
American territory to lake Michigan. 


ORIGIN OF THE GRAND TRUNK 


But the most important railway project of these years—both in its orig- 
inal plan and further development—was that of the Grand Trunk Railway. 
Various proposals for route, management and financing were made, but finally 
one was adopted and appeared in the glowing prospectus of the new company, 
issued in London early in 1853. This promotion called for the construction 
or operation of 1,212 miles of road, extending from Sarnia, through Toronto 
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and Montreal to Trois Pistoles in Canada East (province of Quebec) and to 
Portland, Maine, by lease of the Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railway. The pro- 
ject was backed by government guarantee. 

One-half the shares and debentures were offered at once and heavily over- 
subscribed. Construction of new line was begun, and arrangement made for 
the acquisition or rental of certain existing lines. By 1860 the first program 
was more than carried out, giving the Grand Trunk a direct line from Sarnia 
through the length of southern Ontario to Montreal. There it divided: one 
line going southward to Portland, Maine, and the other along the St. Lawrence 
to Riviere du Loup. 


END OF THE First Prertop or ConsTRuUCTION 


« By 1860 the force behind early railway construction in Canada was exhausted 
and a pause ensued. In the decade 1850-1860 there had been added almost 
exactly 2,000 miles of road in operation to the humble total of 66 existing in 1850. 

Constructed, in the case of the Grand Trunk particularly, to a standard 
intended to be high, with costly adjuncts such as the Victoria bridge at Mont- 
real, and traversing to a great extent a settled community, the early railways 
of central Canada were not so much “development roads” as colonial counter- 
parts of the first trunk lines of Great Britain and Europe. Long sections of 
their routes paralleled existing highways—then no disadvantage—but their main 
lines, to follow the belt of population, had to hold to the general course of the 
great waterway, then their principal competitor, which the Government con- 
tinued periodically to deepen and improve. Nearly all of them suffered, too, 
from the defect of absentee direction; for, even in the case of the Grand Trunk, 
the initial arrangement for Canadian representation on the board of directors 
gave way, in time, to control from London. Confronted with these difficulties 
the wonder is, not that they failed to prosper, but that they succeeded generally 
in avoiding the receivership soon to become so prevalent in the United States. 
All things considered, the Grand Trunk especially constituted a noteworthy 
achievement; involved in a ceaseless contest with the railways of the then 
American West whose through traffic it sought to tap (though still dependent 
upon them for its connection with Chicago), handicapped at the outset by differ- 
ences of gauge, and duplicating in part the line of its principal local rival, the 
Great Western, the Grand Trunk yet succeeded in supplying Central Canada 
before Confederation with an extensive and on the whole effective railway 
service. 

CONFEDERATION AND TRANSPORTATION 


For services of transportation, the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Canada (Quebec and Ontario), which were federated into the 
Dominion of Canada in 1867, brought roads, waterways and canals. The roads, 
which remained under the control of the provinces, had developed both in 
quantity and quality, but in neither were they adequate for through transport, 
for, though stage coaches plied over certain main highways, no motive power 
for quick road transportation had yet been discovered. The waterways had 
been to a large extent made available for through communication by means of 
canals, the total expenditure on canals before 1867 being $20,692,244. The 
mileage of the railways and the principal routes have already been mentioned. 
The total capital expended on Canadian railways in the period ending in 1867 
was $147,817,217. Of this expenditure $11,054,000 was in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick and $136,763,217 in the Canadas. In these latter provinces the 
investments by municipalities in railway enterprises amounted to $5,867,000. 
As the direct contributions of the two Canadas amounted to $20,264,800 the 
sum of $116,498,417 will be seen to have been provided from other than govern- 
ment sources. 
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The British North America Act of 1867 joined the older provinces in a 
political union; it remained, however, to make that union a reality both politic- 
ally and economically. One of the principal means towards this national end 
was the development of transportation to a state in which all the provinces had 
easy communications with each other. As has been mentioned above, trans- 
poration in Canada was never wholly disassociated from government enter- 
prise; but political union made possible for the first time a national policy 
towards transportation, which is best expressed in the original meaning of the 
phrase “ political economy.” 


JURISDICTION AND ADMINISTRATION 


It was provided by the British North America Act that all transportation 
agencies, the operations of which extended beyond the confines of any province, 
should be subject to the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, while those 
operating within any one province should remain subject to provincial jurisdic- 
tion.1 Railways are chartered either by the Parliament of Canada or a pro- 
vincial legislature. In the early years of the Dominion responsibility for the 
construction and operation of government railways and the general oversight 
of private railway enterprises lay with the Department of Public Works; but 
at the time of the completion of the Intercolonial Railway, and the considera- 
tion of a Pacific Railway, it became necessary to set up a separate Department 
of Railways. Because of the relation of the problems of railways and water- 
ways, the construction of canals was also placed under the new department. 
Improvements in channels below Montreal were placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Marine, and improvements in Canadian waters above 
Montreal under the Department of Public Works. 


CANALS, AFTER CONFEDERATION 


Though the most spectacular developments in transportation in the era after 
Confederation were in railway building, the improvement of the waterways 
system was pursued with similar object. Confederation, operating in a political 
sense, produced the strongest incentive to the development of the one natural 
channel of communication possessed by the new Dominion. ; 

Agricultural expansion in the middle west, operating commercially and in 
a manner similar to its effect upon the strategic location of the Grand Trunk, 
prompted an expansion of the waterway that would attract to the Canadian 
route the export grain traffic of the mid-western States, and thus neutralize the 
diversion, not only of American, but of much Canadian traffic through the Erie 
canal to New York. 

Under the influence of these factors a further enlargement of the connect- 
ing canals in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence System was undertaken, the deepen- 
ing of the Welland canal to twelve feet being commenced in 1871 and a further 
deepening to fourteen feet being decided upon in 1875. Work on the St. Law- 
rence canals lagged somewhat behind, but before the close of the century the 
whole connecting canal system had been enlarged to a minimum depth of four- 
teen feet, at a cost to the Dominion Government of approximately $100,000,000. 

As a bid for the American grain trade the work of enlargement, however, 
proved largely ineffective. The draught of the upper lake freighters increased 
faster than the depth of the Welland canal; and these larger vessels, which 
the Welland canal could not accommodate, enjoyed an ascendancy in the matter 
of rates. Moreover, all grain vessels discharging at American ports enjoyed 
an additional advantage in the availability of return cargoes of coal. So the 
bulk of the grain trade, instead of following the Canadian route to Montreal, 
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either descended the Erie canal under the inducement of reduced tolls or moved 
by American rails to the port of New York, the attraction of whose diversified 
shipping, then as now, exercised a potent influence upon the flow of export grain. 

No ‘substantial change in this situation, either from the point of view of 
the flow of the grain trade or the capacity of the canals connecting the Great 
Lakes, occurred until after the turn of the century, when the expansion of the 
Canadian West was to result not only in an increased outflow of export grain 
through Canadian channels but was to involve the further enlargement of facili- 
ties for inland shipping. 

Inland waterways in Canada have never failed to offer an effective com- 
petition to railways in the carriage of heavy freight. The presence of great 
rivers and lakes, forming almost an uninterrupted passage from the Atlantic 
to the western prairies, accounts for the continuance of water transportation. 
Whereas in some other countries—England, for example—the value of canals 
almost disappeared with the development of railwavs, in Canada there have been 
needed only short canals to make navigable those sections of the waterways that 
were obstructed in one way or another. 


INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY 


The promise of railway construction formed an integral part not only of 
the arrangement of 1867 but also of the terms on which Prince Edward Island 
and British Columbia later entered the Dominion, 

In relation to Prince Edward Island no more need be said than that the 
adoption by the Dominion Government of the railway debt and the guarantee 
of a year-round ferry service were two of the reasons that brought the island 
into the federation in 1873. 

The failure of the early attempts to secure a line from Halifax to Quebec 
has already been mentioned. One of the arguments which successfully carried 
the confederation project in the maritime provinces was that a railway joining 
them to Central Canada could and would be built. The promise was written 
into the Act of 1867,1 and the long cherished hope soon became a reality. 

For this formidable undertaking, there was selected, largely at the instance 
of the Imperial Government, which had agreed to guarantee a loan, the long 
circuitous route of the Royal Engineers’ Survey of 1847. This route, its sup- 
posed military advantage emphasized by certain incidents of the American Civil 
War, represented the most distant practicable arc from the American border. 
In other respects, however, the so-called military survey suffered by comparison 
with the more direct routes—one approximating that of the National Trans- 
continental of nearly fifty years later, another projected to descend the fertile 
valley of the St. John. Thus excessive length and costly construction were added 
to the economic difficulties of bridging the unproductive gap between Central 
Canada and the Maritimes, and any real prospect of profitable operation was 
excluded from the start. 

Completed in 1876, from Truro where it connected with Halifax, to Riviere 
du Loup where the Grand Trunk gave it access to Quebec and Montreal, the 
Intercolonial added some 700 miles of railway, and its cost brought the amount 
to which public credit was involved in railway construction at that time, to 
considerably over $100,000,000. Subsequent extensions, and operation by the 
Government upon a generally unprofitable basis have since added greatly to 
the investment represented by the Intercolonial. The line constituted in its 
inception, however, and remains to-day an essential national undertaking. 
Besides forming the original link in what has since become the extended and 
multiple chain of railway communication that connects from east to west the 
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geographically disjointed belt of Canadian Confederation, the Intercolonial con- 
tinues to serve as the principal purely Canadian outlet, available throughout the 
year, to the Atlantic seaboard. So if to-day the Intercolonial, forming with the 
National Transcontinental Railway the eastern lines of the Canadian National 
System, seems to present many of the aspects of commercial failure, it should be 
remembered that its economic defects are to a great extent inseparable from 
an origin that had its roots, and remains rooted, in the broader considerations 
of public policy. 


INITIAL PROJECTS FOR WESTERN DEVELOPMENT 


The Intercolonial formed the eastern arm of the railway link between the 
sections of Canada. In 1869, two years after the original Act of Confederation, 
the vast western territory that had formed the preserve of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company was acquired. This addition had long been a dream of certain far- 
sighted Canadians, as had been its corollary, rail connection with Central 
Canada. The Red River rebellion which broke out on the initiation of govern- 
ment land surveys in the new territory drew attention to the difficulties of 
transportation. Unless use was made of American railways, the new west could 
only be reached by rail to Georgian bay, and thence by alternate boat and 
waggon transport. 


The immediate pressure towards a Pacific railway came, however, from the 
terms en which British Columbia joined the Dominion, for one of these called 
for the commencement within two years, and the completion within ten, of a 
railway from the Pacific to join the existing railway system of Canada.! The 
Canadian Government decided that the road should be built by private enter- 
prise, and towards that end made arrangements with a private syndicate, largely 
Canadian in its direction. Before these arrangements could be put into effect, 
however, the ministry resigned, partly because of its relations with the syndicate, 
which then voluntarily gave up its charter. 


The succeeding administration of Alexander Mackenzie, hampered by the 
economic depression which began in 1873, made slow progress. Having failed 
to interest other capitalists to undertake the work, the government undertook 
the construction as a public enterprise of the Pacific railway, building first only 
those sections which could be integrated with the waterways to form a line of 
communication. The plan implied modification of the agreement with British 
Columbia and protests were made, Finally Lord Carnarvon acted as arbitrator, 
and on November 17, 1874, he gave a decision, which was in part that the railway 
should be completed from the Pacific coast to the western end of Lake Superior 
by the end of 1890. 


THE INITIATION OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC 


In 1878 Sir John Macdonald once more came back into power, and the 
Pacific railway became one of the primary interests of the new government. For 
two years construction by the Government was continued, attempts to interest 
either the British Government or the Grand Trunk having failed. In 1880, 
however, the Government was successful in signing a contract with a syndicate 
(later known as the Canadian Pacific Railway Company) for the construction 
of a Pacific railway. By the terms of the contract, which was signed on October 
21 and laid before Parliament in December, the syndicate was given free the 
710 miles of track constructed or under construction by the Government, and 
representing a cost of $37,791,435; a cash subsidy of $25,000,000; a land subsidy 


1 See the Imperial Order in Council of May TG, UST. 
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of 25,000,000 selected acres;1 exemption from import duties on materials for 
construction, from taxes on land for twenty years after the patents were issued 
and on stock and other property for ever; exemption from regulation of rates 
until 10 per cent per annum was earned on the capital; and a monopoly clause 
by which the Canadian Pacific was practically freed from competition between 
its line and the American border.2 

Although encountering financial difficulties of a serious nature, which 
necessitated further assistance from the Government in the shape of loans 
amounting to $35,000,000 the railway was completed (to the accompaniment 
of a further rising of Indians and half-breeds) in, roughly, half the stipulated 
time; and, in 1886, it began to operate as a complete link between Eastern 
Canada, the prairies and the Pacific coast. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC IN THE EAST 


To secure a through haul and the full benefit of its enterprise, the Canadian 
Pacific had now to expand in the East, or remain, in the words of its first 
president, a body without arms, dependent upon the charity of its principal 
eastern antagonist. The Grand Trunk had, in fact, now assumed, after its 
absorption of the Great Western in 1883 (following ineffectual efforts in pooling 
and co-operation) the dominating position in eastern transport; and it now 
opposed with every means at its disposal the development in the east of the 
new railway. A second burst of railway construction in Ontario in the 
“seventies” had created a considerable independent mileage, for the acquisition 
of which the Canadian Pacific and the Grand Trunk proceeded to compete; 
and by 1890, little remained that had not been absorbed by one or other of 
the two principal antagonists. Thus, by purchase, as well as by new con- 
struction, the Canadian Pacific expanded its eastern interests to include a 
continuous system through southern Ontario and Quebec, a link with the mari- 
times through Maine, a winter port at St. John, N.B., and control of the 
Dominion Atlantic Railway of Nova Scotia. The construction of hotels, and 
operations in inland, coastal, and ocean shipping, both on the Atlantic and the 
Pacific followed. 

While providing facilities in eastern Canada, on the whole less extensive 
than those of the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Pacific enjoyed the advantages 
of a long haul, low initial cost, and an energetic management, which soon put 
it in a position of financial strength to which the older company, with its 
handicaps of heavy capitalization, absentee direction and restricted territory 
was never able to attain. 


ProsgEcts oF FURTHER CONSTRUCTION IN THE WEST 


While additional mileage continued to be added in the industrial districts 
of Central Canada, the next important stage in the development of Canadian 
railways—and indeed of Canadian transportation as a whole—came with the 
decision to construct further transcontinental lines. 

There were several reasons which suggested such additional lines. Some 
dissatisfaction existed in the west over the lack of railway competition, the 
strong desire for which was shown when the Manitoba Government, following 
the virtual abrogation in 1888 of the monopoly clause in the Canadian Pacifie’s 
charter in consideration of a Dominion guarantee of interest on a bond issue of 


1Of this 6,793,014 acres were later returned in exchange for a cash subsidy of $10,189,521. 
Later grants totalling 1,710,400 acres were made, and subsidiaries which later formed part of 
the C.P.R. received grants totalling 6,139,963 acres. The original grant was given in alternate 
sections of 640 acres, 24 miles deep on each side of the railway from Winnipeg to Jasper 
House. Sections unfit for settlement and deficiencies were made up between 49th and 57th 
parallels or along branch lines. 
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$15,000,000 by that railway, hastened to arrange for an extension into Mani- 
toba of the Northern Pacific. A further reason was the growth of immigration 
and business that came at the close.of the century with the end of a long period 
of depression. The number of immigrants, which fell to 16,835 in 1896, gradually 
rose again, reaching 128,364 in 1903 and continuing to climb. This increase 
was, of course, in part a result as well as a cause of railway construction. 
Industry in general, however, got a new impetus; agricultural production, for 
example, increased by 36:8 per cent and manufactured products by 142-3 per 
cent in the first decade of the twentieth century. Coming as it did after a 
number of lean years, the improved situation led to general optimism. 


There existed two railways which were anxious to take advantage of the 
business arising out of the growth of the west. The proposal came from the 
Grand Trunk that that company should reach out to the prairies by leasing 
lines from Chicago (its western terminus) to Winnipeg, and build thence a line 
to the Pacific. The proposal, however, was not acceptable to the Government 
as not providing a Canadian route and in fact the final move came on the part 
of a young rival, the Canadian Northern (to use the name adopted somewhat 
later). This line had its origin in the enterprise of a remarkable partnership 
in railway construction and operation—the firm of Mackenzie and Mann, who 
pieced together a series of lines in Manitoba, beginning in 1895 with a short line 
chartered as the Lake Manitoba Railway and Canal Company, and including 
a lease of the Manitoba extension of the Northern Pacific. Aided by the 
various governments the Canadian Northern was completed from Winnipeg 
to Port Arthur by 1902. In spite of the freedom with which governmental 
assistance was given, the original portions of the road were constructed, equipped, 
and operated with great economy. 


MoNnopoty AND FREIGHT RATES 


The objections raised against railway monopoly in the West had, as has 
been seen, been partly met by the abrogation of the Canadian Pacific’s monopoly 
of territory and the beginnings of competitive lines. Another provision of the 
Canadian Pacific charter that aroused increasing apprehension was the one 
under which Parliament had agreed to abstain from regulating freight rates and 
tolls on the western main line in such a way as to reduce the net earnings of the 
company to an amount less than would be sufficient to permit the payment of an 
annual dividend of ten per cent upon its ordinary shares. In point of fact, 
at the time of the granting of the Canadian Pacific charter, there existed in 
Canada no adequate machinery for the regulation of rates. Not until 1888, did 
Parliament, following the example of Congress in relation to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, see fit to grant certain restricted powers of rate regulation 
to the then existing Railway Committee of the Privy Council. From this 
supervision the terms of its charter exempted the Canadian Pacific; and it was 
not until 1897 that modification of the company’s charter rights in respect of 
rates was secured by means of the famous Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement.! 
Under this agreement the Canadian Pacific undertook, in return for a Govern- 
ment subsidy of $3,360,000 on the construction of a line from Lethbridge to 
Nelson over the Crow’s Nest pass, to make, as of January 1, 1898, certain 
reductions in the rates on specified classes of freight and merchandise west- 
bound from points east of the head of the Lakes to points west thereof on the 
main line; and, on eastbound shipments of grain and flour from points west of 
the head of the Lakes to points east thereof, to make a reduction of 3 cents 
per 100 pounds. Eventually these Crow’s Nest pass rates, extended to all 
railways, were to form the basis of the western freight rate structure. Mean- 
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while on the Crow’s Nest pass line itself the Canadian Pacific agreed that rates 
should be approved by the Government or by a Railway Commission. 

Not until 1903 did the Railway Commission contemplated in the Crow’s 
Nest Pass Agreement take shape in the form of a Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners of Canada a statutory body entrusted (except in the case of Government 
lines which were originally excluded from its jurisdiction) with the deter- 
mination of questions relating not only to rates, but also to train services and 
safety appliances.t In the meantime, however, the introduction of railway 
competition in the West had begun to alleviate the apprehension of the western 
people regarding freight rates and monopoly. 


Tur TurNING Pornt In Ratupway DEVELOPMENT 


As the period of economic expansion continued into the early years of the 
twentieth century it became clear that the Canadian Northern would not be 
content with anything short of a complete line from the Pacific to Atlantic tide- 
water; while the Grand Trunk also was again intent upon extension westward. 
The problem arose as to whether it would be feasible to secure co-operation 
between the Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk leading to one, instead of 
two, additional transcontinentals. The former acting as the western and the 
latter as the eastern link in the chain. Negotiations to this end were conducted 
in 1902 and 1903, but it proved impossible to arrive at terms. 

The die was cast in 1903, with the conclusion of an agreement between the 
Grand Trunk and the Government, and the passing of an act for the incorpora- 
tion of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, a company owned by the Grand 
Trunk.2 Directed primarily to the provision of an all-rail route that would 
make Canadian shippers independent in all circumstances and in all seasons 
of the railways of the United States and of its bonding privilege, the plan called 
not for an adaptation of existing resources, but for a completely new and costly 
transcontinental line constructed under the aegis of the Grand Trunk, the east- 
ern section directly at the public expense, the western section at the expense of 
the Grand Trunk, assisted by Government guarantee. To add to its obliga- 
tions, the Grand Trunk acquired, a year later, the Canada Atlantic Railway 
which provided it with a second connection between the Georgian Bay and the 
American seaboard. At the same time, the Canadian Northern was to be 
assisted to the attainment of its more economical ambitions. The spout of the 
western hopper, to the smallness of which Sir Wilham Van Horne had drawn 
attention, was now to be enlarged almost to the size of the hopper itself. 


The statutes and agreements embodying the new policy provided for a line 
from Winnipeg to the northerly Pacific port of Prince Rupert along the same 
general route as that followed by or projected for the Canadian Northern. A 
portion of the cost, which proved to be ereatly in excess of the estimate, was 
cuaranteed by the Dominion Government, the balance by the Grand Trunk. 
This line, the Grand Trunk Pacific proper, which was commenced in 1905 
(almost coincidentally with the completion of the Canadian Northern between 
Port Arthur and Edmonton) was not designed to form a transcontinental link 
with the old Grand Trunk in southern Ontario and Quebec, but with the so-called 
National Transcontinental, which the Government itself undertook to construct, 
under the joint supervision of the Grand Trunk and a Government Commission, 
from Winnipeg across unopened country to Quebec, where by a work of great 
cost and engineering magnitude, which twice collapsed during construction, the 
St. Lawrence was to be bridged and a short route provided to the maritimes. 


1 Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chap. 170. Its powers were increased in 1919 to include 
the determination of route-map applications. 
2 Statutes of Canada, 1903, Chap. 71. 
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The eastern terminus would be Moncton, N.B. In addition a connection between 
the National Transcontinental and lake Superior was to be constructed by the 
Grand Trunk, which agreed also to equip the whole Government section and, 
upon completion, to assume its operation under lease on terms of no rent for the 
first seven years and 8 per cent of the cost of construction annually thereafter. 
In this case, as in the case of the Grand Trunk Pacific, the final cost of 
$168,000,000 greatly exceeded the estimates, while another twenty-two and a 
half millions was added by the Quebec Bridge. 


THE SITUATION REVIEWED 


These ambitious plans were formed during the opening years of the twentieth 
century, when the extension of western settlement appeared to be out-running 
the existing railway mileage. The Canadian Pacific line which had first pre- 
cariously spanned the continent, largely with the help of direct subsidies, had 
achieved through skilful management and national growth a comprehensive sys- 
tem both east and west, and a position of financial strength and independence. 

In Central Canada, the Grand Trunk, its earlier financial vicissitudes appar- 
ently dispelled by the vigorous management of Charles M. Hays, was acting 
with renewed force and reputation; while, in the maritime region, the Govern- 
ment line continued to serve its necessary and important purposes at a cost to 
the public which was not excessive. 

The decision, however, to add to these lines, and to the western lines of the 
Canadian Northern, such additions as would create in the total three complete 
transcontinental railways, changed the whole aspect of the railway situation in 
Canada. The policy of expansion was determined upon, and construction begun, 
in the atmosphere of the early years of the century, when almost unlimited 
growth was predicted for Canada. Here and there voices were raised in protest, 
but without avail. Even the resignation of the Minister of Railways and Canals 
was unheeded. It was not long, however, before less favourable conditions made 
it apparent that railway construction had too far anticipated national growth. 


DISTRESS OF CERTAIN RAILWAYS 


Even before the new lines had reached completion, a period of extreme 
depression intervened, land speculation collapsed, and in spite of the northerly 
extension of the wheat belt through the discovery of a seed-grain that could be 
brought to maturity in the shorter seasons of the more northerly latitudes, west- 
ern agriculture and settlement experienced a severe restriction. As for the rail- 
ways, increasing capital charges combined with inadequate revenue obliged both 
the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Northern to fall back repeatedly 
upon the public treasury, although, in the case of the original Grand Trunk lines, 
earnings were still sufficient to pay the usual dividends. The outbreak of war 
found both of the new transcontinental systems incomplete and in a state of 
serious financial embarrassment. The Canadian Northern, in spite of Govern- 
ment guarantee to nearly half the amount, was unable to secure the $100,000,000 
which it estimated as necessary to complete its enterprise; and both systems, 
with restriction of traffic and heavy fixed charges threatened to collapse. 

While, in the result, the Canadian Northern, with State aid, attained a 
scamped transcontinental service, the anticipated transcontinental service by 
the Grand Trunk never became effective, the company refusing, on the ground 
of excessive cost of construction, to take over the operation of the National 
Transcontinental upon its completion in 1915. In consequence, the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, inadequately furnished with branch lines, was left unconnected with 
the East; and the National Transcontinental built to an unnecessarily high 
standard was operated by the Government in a desultory way, and at a heavy 
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loss, as a development road. Ina little more than ten years, the whole railway 
situation had passed from a position of manageable cost and moderate expansion 
to one of financial confusion and over-extension. 


EFFEcT OF THE War UPON THE RAILWAYS 


The war proved to be a severe strain upon most of the Canadian railways, 
while, of course, the other methods of transportation were not seriously affected. 
The rise in cost of labour and materials, virtual cessation of immigration, closing 
of international money markets, and technical problems of operation combined 
to create a very difficult situation. 

With a well-equipped and co-ordinated service, and with ample resources 
to met any strain that had been thrown upon it by fresh construction in the 
northern prairies, the Canadian Pacific was able to sustain the increased 
physical burden of wartime transportation. But on the other two chief railways, 
already severely crippled financially, the war imposed even from the operating 
point of view, an insupportable strain. In the first place it threw upon their 
incomplete transcontinental services a burden of traffic which, in their discon- 
nected, unco-ordinated condition, they were unable to handle with efficiency 
and despatch; and the resulting congestion created in its turn a necessity for 
immediate and heavy expenditure on connecting lines, terminals and equipment, 
for which neither of them was able in the midst of war to find the funds. In 
these circumstances, the two incomplete systems, so much of whose recent con- 
struction rested on Government guarantees, found themselves entirely 
dependent upon the Treasury, the Grand Trunk (whose cash advances to the 
Grand Trunk Pacific by the beginning of 1916 exceeded $25,000,000 with guar- 
antees on bonds of nearly $100,000,000) declaring that 1t was at the end of its 
tether in the West, and that the only alternative to further assistance was a 
receivership. To such an extent had the Treasury become involved in the plight 
of the Grand Trunk, on behalf of whose subsidiary $54,000,000 had already been 
advanced from public funds apart from guarantees, and so close had become 
the connection between the Government and the Canadian Northern through 
acquisition of a portion of that company’s stock in consideration of subsidies 
and guarantees, that the Cabinet, also apprehensive of a serious breakdown of 
«transport in time of war and fearful of the effect upon public credit of allowing 
the railways to go into bankruptcy, appointed a Royal Commission to investigate 
‘and advise. tcf 

Drayton-AcworRTH COMMISSION 


The conclusions of this commission, which were not available until April, 
1917, took the form of a majority report commonly known as the Drayton- 
Acworth report, and a minority report by the chairman, Mr. A. H. Smith, of the 
New York Central Railroad. Both reports found a condition of over-extension, 
unnecessary duplication, deficient equipment and complete financial impotence 
in the case of both the Canadian Northern Railway and the Grand Trunk 
eroup. Both reports recognized the urgent necessity of reorganization and 
co-ordination if continued congestion was to be avoided and the drain on the 
public finances in any degree controlled. Finally, both reports recognized the 
disastrous situation of the Grand Trunk in relation to the Grand Trunk Pacific. 
In their recommendation, however, the commissioners differed. Messrs. Drayton 
and Acworth, deprecating not only further advances to either railway, but also 
any further relief of the Grand Trunk from its western obligations, urged, though 
with great reluctiance, the immediate assumption of control by the Government 
of both the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk group under a species of 
foreclosure, with practical consideration for holders of equity securities. The 
only alternative in their opinion was a receivership, a course which, in view of 
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the Government’s close association with both of the new transcontinental enter- 
prises and the heavy loss that would result to the investing public, they dis- 
missed. They proceeded to recommend the vesting of these properties, thus 
acquired, together with the Intercolonial and National Transcontinental, in a 
self-perpetuating Board of Trustees consisting of five members appointed 
initially by Parliament to operate the united Government lines on 4 non-political 
basis for the benefit of the people of Canada. 

The dissenting report of Mr. A. H. Smth, on the other hand, expressed not 
only apprehension of a proposal that would have the effect of adding approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 to the direct debt of Canada, but also doubt as to the 
adequacy of the machinery proposed by his colleagues to obviate what he 
considered the inherent defects of any scheme of public ownership and opera- 
tion of railways. The solution proposed by him involved a further revision 
of the Government's agreement with the Grand Trunk that would free it from 
its western entanglements and permit a continued operation by it of its east- 
ern lines, with which, he proposed, there should be consolidated the eastern 
lines of the Canadian Northern. A corresponding consolidation under the 
Canadian Northern of its western lines and those of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
was also recommended, with Government operation or control of the lines 
intervening between the east and the west. Mr. Smith’s report, like that of 
the majority, recommended an extension of the jurisdiction of the Board of 
* Railway Commissioners that would bring within the powers of that body not 
only the regulation of rates for all railways, Government lines included, but 
also “the issuance of securities, the building of new railways or the extension 
of lines, and other matters properly within the scope of Government super- 
vision.’’! 

ACQUISITION OF CANADIAN NorTHERN 


The recommendations of the Drayton-Acworth report were adopted to the 
extent of the Government’s assuming almost immediate control of the Cana- 
dian Northern Railway, the alternative being a continuance of Government 
assistance or an immediate receivership with consequent default and call in 
respect of the Government guaranteed securities and a heavy loss to the invest- 
ing public in respect of unguaranteed securities. The Act of acquisition pro- 
vided for payment of a sum not to exceed $10,000,000 for the bulk of the out- 
standing equity stock (apart from what already had been transferred to the 
Government) the value of which, upon reference to arbitration was set at 
$10,800,000.2 This transaction, completed on November 16, 1917, added 9,559 
miles of railway to the 4,393 miles of Government lines already included in 
the Intercolonial Railway and the National Transcontinental. The operation 
of the Canadian Northern by its own board, reconstituted by the Government 
was continued. Shortly after the Armistice, the operation of the Government 
lines, enlarged by accretions to the Intercolonial, was also entrusted to it; and 
the name “Canadian National Railways” as a descriptive term for the com- 
bined operating system was authorized by Order in Council.® 

In 1919 an Act of Parliament incorporated the Canadian National Rail- 
way Company, a corporation designed to absorb all railways owned or con- 
trolled by the Government.4 The act provided for operation by a Board of 
Directors, from five to fifteen in number, nominated by and replaceable at the 
pleasure of the Government, and subject, in the matter of financial policy in- 
volving capital expenditure, to the control of the Minister of Railways and of 
Parliament. While the Act purported to assign to the Board of Directors un- 


1 Drayton-Acworth Report, p. CII. 

27-8 George V, Chap. 24. 

3 P.C. Order 3122 of December 20, 1918. 

#9-10 George V, Chap. 13; Revised Statntes of Canada, 1927, Chap. 172. 
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restricted responsibility in the field of railway operation and management, it 
omitted the proposed safeguards against political interference recommended in 
the Drayton-Acworth Report. The Canadian National Railways, including the 
former Government lines, were, at the same time, brought within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board of Railway Commissioners, whose powers were enlarged, 
however, only to the extent of supervision of the issue of free passes and the 
location of new lines, by means of approval of route-map applications. Deci- 
sions of the commissioners remained subject to review by the Government, and 
control of the issue of railway charters was retained by Parliament. 


ACQUISITION OF THE Granp TruNK GROUP 


Meanwhile, the Government having taken the stand that it would make 
no further advances to the Grand Trunk Group without securing the owner- 
ship of the entire system including the eastern lines, negotiations looking to 
a transfer had been commenced in 1917. These negotiations were still dragging 
on inconclusively when, early in 1919, the Grand Trunk Pacific, which had been 
showing heavy deficits on operations, was informed that the Government 
would not permit the use of the remaining proceeds of its last loan for interest 
charges falling due in March, whereupon, the Grand Trunk Board, having 
declined to make an advance for the same purpose, the president of both 


companies notified the Cabinet that the Grand Trunk must cease to operate . 


the Grand Trunk Pacific as of March 10, 1919, at the latest. The Government 
responded with the appointment under the War Measures Act of the Minister 
of Railways as receiver for the western road. 

In the resumed negotiations, the Cabinet maintained its refusal to release 
the Grand Trunk from its western obligations, except as part of an arrangement 
for the transfer to the Government of the whole Grand Trunk group, including 
the original eastern system. Such an arrangement was concluded towards the 
end of the year and ratified by Parliament,’ the Government receiving 
the entire assets of the group, and assuming all obligations including the pay- 
ment of dividends on the Grand Trunk 4 per cent Guaranteed Stock, which the 
company insisted should be included with the debentures as a fixed charge to 
be assumed by the Government. The company had, in fact, previously declined an 
offer by the Government to make available an annual sum rising to $3,600,000? 
for distribution by the company among the various classes of equity shareholders, 
provided the 4 per cent Guaranteed Stock was included among the equity 
issues and not among the fixed charges. The new arrangement comprised in 
the category of equity issues only the first, second, and third preference shares 
and the ordinary shares, upon which last issue no dividends had ever been 
paid. The determination of the value oi these issues was now referred to an 
arbitration with an agreed limit to any valuation of approximately $64,000,000, 
and with the proviso that, in reaching a valuation, the obligations of the 
company, to the Government, and as part guarantor of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, were not to be regarded as extinguished. The agreement for acquisition 
having been ratified, a joint committee of management for the Grand Trunk, 
appointed partly by the Government and partly by the company, assumed 
control of operations on May Ist, 1920,4 and as of that date financial 
responsibility was assumed by the Government. On July 12 of the same year 
onenaaee of the Grand Trunk Pacific was entrusted to the Canadian Northern 

oard.® 


19-10 George V. Chap. 17, assented to November 10, 1919. 

2'This sum was based on the average total dividends of the previous ten years as ascer- 
tained by the Drayton-Acworth Report. 

3 Acquisition Agreement, March 8th. 1920, ratified by 10-11 George V, Chap. 13. 
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The arbitration not having been completed by April 9, 1921, the date set 
by the Act, and the Government being dissatisfied with the results of joint 
management, the arbitration was allowed to lapse. Upon the company’s agree- 
ing two months later, however, to the establishment of a Canadian Board of 
Directors with a head office in Canada, the arbitration was revived; and, on 
September 7, 1921, a majority award by Sir Walter Cassels and Sir Thomas 
White—the Hon. W. H. Taft dissenting—declared the Grand Trunk equity 
shares to be without value. An appeal to the Privy Council against the award 
was dismissed. 

The acquisition of the Grand Trunk group (including the Grand Trunk 
Pacific) gave the Government another 7,621 miles of track, and thus a total 
of approximately 22,000 miles at the end of 1922. 


THE NEw MANAGEMENT OF THE CANADIAN NATIONAL 


In October, 1922, the Government completed arrangements to secure the 
services of Sir Henry Thornton, formerly of the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
latterly of the Great Eastern Railway of England, as President and Chairman 
of the Board of the Canadian National Railways. Unified operation of the 
combined National System, including the former Grand Trunk eastern lines, 
began as of January 1, 1923. The lines now combined for operation by the 
Canadian National Railway Company comprised the lines formerly known as:— 


The Canadian Northern Railway. 

The Grand Trunk System 
(Including the Grand Trunk Western Railroad, operating into Chicago 
and the Central Vermont Railway.) 


The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, 
and the lines comprising the Canadian Government Railways, namely:— 


The Intercolonial Railway. 

The National Transcontinental Railway. 

The Lake Superior Branch (leased from the G.T.P. Ry). 
The Prince Edward Island Railway. 

The Hudson Bay Railway.! 


Under the new management the machinery of administration continued 
to be provided by the Canadian National Railways Act.2 The temporary 
Canadian Board of the Grand Trunk passed out of existence, and the former 
Canadian Northern officials and others who had constituted the original Cana- 
dian National Board were replaced by fifteen directors, selected on a basis of 
regional representation—a method which necessarily gave weight to other con- 
siderations as well as those of business capacity or technical qualifications.® 


The inauguration of the new management was not made the occasion for 
any broad administrative changes or of any readjustment in capital structure. 
Behind the simple legal facade set up by the Canadian National Railways 
Act, there continued to exist the confusion of predecessor companies with their 
multiplicity of corporate entities, directorates, and securities—in all one 
hundred and thirty-nine separate companies with two hundred and fifty-one 
different issues, requiring the preparation annually of forty-two income accounts 


1P.C. Order 115 of January 20th, 1923. 
?The Canadian National Railway Act, and amendments 1919, 9-10 George V, Chap. 13, 
1924, 14-15 George V, Chap. 13. 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 172, 1928, 18-19 George V, Chap. 13, 1929, 
19-20 George V, Chap. 10, 1931, 21-22, George V, Chap. 6. 
3 P.C. Order 2094 of October 4th, 1922. 
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and ninety balance sheets.1 Only the Grand Trunk was actually absorbed in 
the Canadian National Railway Company,2 the former Government Lines 
retaining their legal identity, and the corporate existence of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific and the Canadian Northern with all their subsidiaries being preserved 
for technical reasons connected with certain issues of securities. Thus the 
administration of the Canadian National Railways, while unified from a prac- 
tical and an operating point of view, remaining encumbered with a mass of legal 
and accounting ramifications. 


Tue Ramway Act or CANADA 


The Railway Act of Canada applies to all railway companies and railways 
within the legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada. Until recent years 
its provisions did not completely apply to the original Canadian Government 
lines. Where Dominion railways connect with or cross provincial railways the 
Dominion Railway Act is paramount with respect to such works as are neces- 
sary to the connection or crossing. 


The Railway Act constitutes and defines also the general jurisdiction and 
powers of the Board of Railway Commissioners, which, since 1904, has been 
the regulatory authority with respect to Canadian railways. The Act deals 
with the financing of railways; construction and location of new lines; regula- 
tions for safety; and rates of freight and passenger traffic. 


DOMINION OUTLAY FOR RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT 


The participation of the Government of Canada, and the: application of its 
resources to railway development, may, for convenient reference, and also 
because of its historical interest, be broken into four distinct periods of railway 
activity. 

The first period may be taken as extending from Confederation in 1867 
down to about the year 1903. To this period belong the Intercolonial and Prince 
Edward Island Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


The second period comprises the years extending from about 1903 to 
1917-1920. During this period the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific received very substantial backing of the government in the form of ° 
guarantee of securities. The National Transcontinental Railway was also con- 
structed entirely at government cost. ‘ale a | 

The third period begins about 1917-1920, with the collapse of the former 
privately-owned Canadian Northern, Grand Trunk Pacific and Grand Trunk 
Systems, due largely to financial difficulties incident to the Great War and to 
the general interference with established trends by reason of economic reaction 
to the great conflict. The third period ends with the creation of the present 
Canadian National system late in 1922, but which may, for historic convenience 
be established as of January 1, 1923. 


The fourth period may be taken as extending from January 1, 1923, to the 
present time, during which the properties now comprising the Canadian National 
Railway system have been operated under one management. 

From Confederation (1867) to December 31, 1931, the Dominion Govern- 
ment has expended on all railways, or pledged its credit therefor, an aggregate 
sum of $2,652,539,388. By periods this sum was apportioned as follows:— 


1 The Schedule of the Canadian National Railways Act. Revised Statutes of Canada. 1927, 
Chap. 172, enumerate the various lines comprised in the Canadian Northern Systems alone; see 
also—Proceedings p. 45, Vol. 1, (Sir H. Thornton). 

2P.C. Order 181 of January 30, 1923. 
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FIRST PERIOD (1867-1903) 


Roads now comprising Canadian National System.......... $ 114,886, 224 
Canadian Pacific Railway System.................00000005 91, 705, 033 


PA TIPO E ROT TOA Sos caps AO ST eEe ees hatalota cheats, oetans 3,094, 378 
—————$ 209,685,835 


SECOND PERIOD (1903-1917-20) 


Roads now comprising Canadian National System..........$ 508,646,798 
Erdson Baye wa vamp ce cin curate Mins tials ar sigisies tis», clale, ste 18, 352,188 
GanadianePacifie Railwayioystem.....sc.ssies acne ns os «a 12,022,915 


PAN ether FOMCLSE Sie eee tale oe oie tioic nore cle ale) om selletle ei myapep uh aay 5,809,855 
——————$ 544,831,756 


THIRD PERIOD (1917-20-1923) 


Roads now comprising Canadian National System.......... $1, 287, 888, 433 
Elud sonk ava RAllLWV. astecate rece te lee otis were ene ite © erste 2,373, 306 
Canadian baciiic Rallway SYStCIO.. ic acdutiscccde acos stn. 21,078 


PAU TEO UM ETALOA GS Meee tose ae heicWate ae rose eM ve re morta a eae alee 479, 574 
——————— $1, 290, 762, 391 


FOURTH PERIOD (1923-1931) 


Roads now comprising Canadian National Railways........ $ 576,496,951 

Pindsonwoavas Lalliway cn stechictsb bratty tab ce ee iaeelens ie ¢ 28,021,189 

@anadian. CAcCiiGHalkwaVanscnacacasce casa + ctuenS saris: Gas 728, 469 

FA other TORUS qatysecct we se < os yao pial ace ae cet iacte 2,012,797 
——_———— _ 607, 259, 406 

Grandehotal, cashrancd cred ites. o + se cia crqsensie sinmtncrs oan ceve eeieiac/ereyeicie/eienune nt), 002,000, 060 


The aggregate sum mentioned above was divided as follows:— 


@ashioutl svar setae ene tiers s ctote + Sean gh ieee hate c ate erode eas etela pacts lacs $1,366, 082,181 
Liabilities for which the credit of the Dominion is 
fundamentally the security— 


Canadian National Railway securities guaranteed...... $ 970,562,290 
Canadian? National securities not definitely guaranteed 

Dy aGreverninent:,, tenia sevice states isla e Were er cue ey alee 305,894,917 
Liabilities of Northern Alberta Railways............... 10,000, 000 


1,286,457, 207 
Grandsbo tale cea eae aie ale arckat d S e BNS $2, 652,539,388 


Of this grand total, the railways comprising the Canadian National lines 
received :— 


CHENG oat acuie Seth Gertrfoer ood ots oeiginc Hole Moco br Deo on CbnoO oGbs GnopigiupaNs $1,201, 461,199 
GNOME hte hoe Se ce eM ee ne e aec Oe ete ie cece eetiabs Socislaley Sie eitistereyeie Mietatetree ee ee 1,286, 437, 207 
ASO GE Lan cape eT Rare o) = ce rene rs eguraoye syolepae thiis aga sue mteeeres rete rare $2, 487,918, 406! 


The cash expenditures by the Dominion Government as to railway cor- 
porations and systems from 1867 to 1931, showing what had been contributed 
prior to government ownership and the amount subsequently required, is indi- 
cated in the following statement:— 


RAILWAYS NOW COMPRISING CANADIAN NATIONAL SYSTEM 


Canadian Government Railways Group: (Direct Payments)— 
Intercolonial Railways and Additions.................. $ 294,445,172 
National Transcontinental Railway..................6.: 169, 318,185 
——_—_——_——$ 463,763,357 
Canadian Northern Railway— 
Prior to Government ownership...........2+cc+ee+esee: 61, 650, 261 


As SiG as ACTS TO ET ORCI EERE ERECT STOTT AO. OCR eC CoM 292, 554, 561 
——————— 354, 204,822 


(1) This sum represents the proportion of Dominion Government outlay which went into 
lines now comprising the Canadian National railways and should not be confused with the total 
of $2,669,926,371 given in paragraph $5 of the Commission’s report. That paragraph has refer- 
ence to Canadian National system accounts, and includes interest accrued on government loans, 
less certain adjustments. In it the Canadian National Capital structure is under consideration; 
in the above historical presentation government expenditure on railway construction and contri- 
butions of cash and credit only are taken into account. 
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RAILWAYS NOW COMPRISING CANADIAN NATIONAL SYSTEM—Concluded 
Grand Trunk Railway— 


Prior to Government ownership...........-..-+--+se%0 30,315,957 
Since Government ownership May 1, 1920, to March 31, 
923 


BAL Son An emics ROR OTOO Une Hin ogo meso + doe 107, 433, 649 
———————___ 187,749,606 


Grand Trunk Pacific Railway— 


Prior to Government ownership.............+-0+-s2e05 79,854, 134 
Since Government ownership March 9, 1919, to March 


Bilin a KPa ok cB SA Ae aO DIS AS SIGH NO ao tdnShomolobciaes on ¢ 42, 367,362 
—_—_—————__ 122,221,496 
Canadian National Railway Company— 
Subsidies, etc. to companies now within this group, but 
made prior to Government ownership.............. 4,112,314 
Cash advanced to this company since April 1, 1923, to 
December 31, 1931, for disbursement to all com- 
panies comprising the Canadian National System.. 119,409, 604 
———_——— 123,521,918 


Total Canadian National Railways Group..................6. $1, 201,461,199 


Hudson Bay Railway and Terminals........00000.sseee cer ece eevee esesceceees 48,746, 683 


Canadian Pacific System— 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company.............-...-- $ 79,607,120 
Subsidiaries—subsequent to acquisition by Canadian 

Pacific ailwaye: ert fee ee aera eel eon ne 10, 486, 793 
Subsidiaries—prior to acquisition by Canadian Pacific 

TRB Wye lee hicleiele wi ovals oily ale rstechiet etal « eVneaOteraret ier mayses 14, 383, 582 

—__—_—_—_—— 104,477,495 

ALU ORRET HIRO GUS i's akc Sc. < a steschere mane cierdiartee tet cous iets eee reeemcisregets Wilsuae’ aus suai ateneeta yet 11,396,804 


$1, 366, 082, 181 


The security issues constituting the funded debt of the constituent com- 
panies of the Canadian National System (including liabilities of ten millions 
connected with Northern Alberta Railways) are distributed as follows:— 


Canadian Northern Railway System— 


Guarantees prior tO acquisitions. .c.)4.asesas lie e ceeeeiaeyer: $ 71,669,914 
Guarantees since ACQUISITION... ....0..-42255+ e500 042 546% 66,073,976 
Other securities outstanding . saa aie ae aires 158,973,316 


$ 296,717,206 
Grand Trunk Railway System— 


Guarantees prior tO ACCUISIUIONE 2... tries sarees) terriers ce neath eer 
Guarantees since acquisition. ...:......-.-+----++ss5+0:: $ 265,433, 142 
Othenisecurilies: OUstanding ses. cur a.com tite 51,830,775 
———— 317,263,917 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway— 
Guarantees prior to acquisition..............+---+-+-..--8 48,482,848 
Guarantees since acquisition. 9.uce. .paaelit a ele ee mney holed ee era ee 
Other! securities Outstandin pice veces os epee oe eee 41,159, 826 
———_—————__ 84, 592, 674 
Canadian National Railway Company (Since Jan. 1, 1923 )— 
Guarantees outstanding... onus peesmeles oe ake eres $ 523,952,410 
Other secutities GutstanGd Ings... eee tee eee ens 63,931, 000 
——_—_———— 587,883,410 
Mf] ee ne Ae APR OA ah Ate ve Nes Sonam on no oS: $1, 286, 457, 207 


This sum represents the following division as between guaranteed and non- 
guaranteed issues, for both of which, however, the Government as owner carries 
ultimate responsibility :— 


Gilaranteed securities::aia.ch ach ae teas tae Eee et ec iareectie 7 ere $ 970,562,290 
Wnguaranteed securibiess: <<) c.iiheseicc eu olsun eres praise ae iain ener 305, 894, 917 
Northern Al bertasRailwarseeus |. Seri eescucti nett Sete iis teed ietateenas 10,000, 000 


Totalcein. . Gaeeee td .@ SRA iE. baat eters alee oka ete ieee $1, 286, 457, 207 
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LAND GRANTS AND PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL AID 


In addition to cash and guarantees of securities, immense grants of land 
were made to railway promoters by Dominion and provincial governments, as 
follows:— 


Acres 

IDYavaat anita set ee ken CN! Ae, EERE) ee ee ee ee i dyb 5, eit Poms Aa 31, 781, 847 
Nova Scotia....... “aR GPA he oa at are nga les ae rR INE a arn ee I Re 160,000 
ING WA TUNS WIC POPE tet met PEALUe tee Bn «sts on eta. eis es REIS. 1,788,392 
DUC C Ce Nee ee Seer mie tee cles ol tienen sais apie = aye Ge 2,085,710 
Ont ari eee ee ere ee. ree Sen Wh Pe AT. AME sone kis. Os 3, 241,207 
IB TICIS eG OITA eee Pe eter hacer Notched outthaahe Scie. itistonl oadiod 8, 233,410 

SOCAL See Ae CE ee kD PREC POR RPE ys B95 582 47,290, 566 


As between the Dominion and the provinces, and also as between the several 
railways, this acreage was thus apportioned:— 


Government : All 
—— Total owned and one other 
controlled es Roads 
WDOMANIONM ee tee eee ee ei a ers cote ee 31,781,847 5, 727,002 24,953,133 101 712 
PEON Cia leey. oe, Mees Meee eee ths Retake ae 15, 508,719 1,806,215 10,611, 846 3,090, 658 
Motaleacreawens.cuee a ae ote cee: 47,290, 566 bse Aly 35,564,979 4,192,370 


A word of explanation is necessary as to Dominion land grants to the 
Canadian Pacific. Under the original contract of that company 25,000,000 acres 
of Dominion lands were granted. Subsequently, 6,793,014 acres were returned 
for a cash consideration of $10,189,521. Afterwards further grants were made 
of 1,710,400, principally to the Souris branch. Subsidiaries now forming part 
of the Canadian Pacific received Dominion land aggregating 6,139,963 acres, 
but at the time such lands were acquired by the Canadian Pacific these sub- 
sidiaries owned only 2,235,145 of these original grants. The total of the grants 
which may, therefore, be said to have been received by the Canadian Pacific 
is 22,152,531 acres. 


Dominion and provincial land grants do not, however, complete the story 
of public aid of investment in Canadian railways. The provinces and also many 
municipalities assisted the promotion of railway enterprises by cash subsidies 
and subscriptions to shares. These reached a quite substantial total:— 


CASH SUBSIDIES 


EPO VANIGLALAS.. toe Den Ry eae eee tL. ook cal Ree elo $ ©6633, 160,615 
Miundoipal tet Beize.« Mocs. Cree, ema ractehnere tip ererdrpabetan, bilkars! Dakar 12,988, 128 
——_—_————$ 46,148,743 


IPTOVANCIAL gate tone Se cite oa eie cee ES + Seen See eed 300,000 
IMiuMitc tl eee FOR: Le Tene PL. Ryn hsm Mets: cise nehuGanresaninsy ais. agasle 2,425, 500 
—_—_——— 2,725,500 


CP OGE ESE AA Hepa este anecB W ete Si SRE ANE, ROPELA, SMI ODGD 4 oh $ 48,874,248 


The provinces also undertook in certain instances the guarantee of securities. 
In so far as these relate to railways now forming part of the National system, 
these guarantees have been met by the Dominion as the issues matured. At 
December 31, 1931, there remained, however, $72,184,488 of these guarantees 
which on a strict legal accounting would still rank as liabilities of provincial 
governments, 
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Omitting the guarantees last referred to (they already form part of the 
funded debt due the public as previously dealt with) it will be seen that the 
total investment in cash or credit of the Dominion, provincial and municipal 
governments of Canada amounts to $2,701,413,631. Setting a value of one 
dollar an acre on lands granted, this figure becomes $2,748,704,197. As there are 
42.075 miles of first main track steam railroads in Canada to-day, it will be 
seen that the federal, provincial and municipal contribution to the provision and 
operation of Canadian railway facilities since Confederation has amounted, 
roughly, to $65,300 a mile. 


TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENTS SINCE THE WAR 


All the machinery of transportation within Canada showed a marked 
development in the years following the war. This expansion of facilities, so 
far as they had to do with the two principal railway systems, have been most 
fully dealt with in the report proper, with which this historical reference is 
designed to appear as an appendix. It remains, therefore, only to deal briefly 
in conclusion with the developments during the past decade in related fields 
of transport, such as waterways, airways and roadways. 


(a) WATERWAYS 


As this is written, two announcements of great moment have been made 
as affecting the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence navigation system, one, the final 
completion and official opening of the Welland Ship canal, which has been 
under construction since 1913, with a period of shut-down’ during the war; and 
the other the negotiation of a treaty between Canada and the United States 
for a proposed deep-water development for navigation and power of the inter- 
national rapids section of the St. Lawrence river which, between lake Ontario 
and lake St. Francis, forms the boundary between the two countries. Coin- 
cident with this latter work would be the development by the Dominion for 
navigation of the purely national section of the St. Lawrence river, between 
Montreal and the head of lake St. Francis, a work already in part provided 
for by an arrangement with the corporation having in hand the power develop- 
ment at Beauharnois, which project is being adapted to fit in with the general 
scheme for the improvement of through navigation. 

The plans for the proposed deep-water development of the St. Lawrence 
between lake Ontario and Montreal provide the same standard of navigation 
facilities as the Welland, and for the development of almost two million horse 
power of hydro-electric energy in the international section, while there is avail- 
able a further two and a half million horse power in the purely national section 
of the river, the development of which for power, as and when required, is 
under the jurisdiction of the province of Quebec and subject to provincial 
policy and direction. . 


Welland Ship Canal 


The Welland Ship canal is the fourth canal to be constructed between lakes 
Erie and Ontario, during the hundred years that have elapsed since the work 
of circumventing the falls of Niagara was first undertaken. The project, which 
is twenty-five miles in length, provides for a depth of twenty-seven feet in the 
canal reaches, while future enlargement is provided for by a depth of thirty 
feet in all locks and permanent structures. The useable length of the locks is 
820 feet; the useable width 80 fcet; the lift of each lock is 463 feet, and the 
total elevation 3264 feet. A unique feature is the provision of three twin locks 
(Nos. 4, 5, and 6) in flight at the Niagara escarpment, by means of which 
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vessels may be passed simultaneously in both directions. The locks themselves 
are similar to the Gatun locks of the Panama Canal which, though of some- 
what larger dimensions, have an aggregate lift of but 85 feet. The perpendicular 
distance from the coping of Lock No. 5 to the bottom of Lock No, 4 is 130°8 
feet. The Horseshoe Falls at Niagara are only 28 feet higher. 


The new canal consists of eight locks, including the necessary guardlock. 
The superseded canal included 27 locks, the original canal, 40. The locks are 
electrically operated, and the time required to fill one is eight minutes. The 
entire canal may be traversed in less than 8 hours, compared with 15 to 18 hours 
on the recent canal. The total anticipated cost of the work will be about 
$130,000,000. 


Canal Expenditures Generally 


Upon the canals of the Dominion as a whole $314,404,229 had been expended 
at March 31, 1931. Of this sum $236,216,461 had been expended on capital 
account, and $78,187,768 on operation and maintenance. As against this outlay, 
$28,166,203 has been received in revenues, including tolls until 1904, when tolls 
were abolished. The principal revenue is now derived from hydraulic leases, 
rentals, elevator fees and wharfage charges. These now amount to a little over 
a million a year; operation and maintenance cost $3,329,616 during the federal 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1931. 


(6b) AIRWAYS 


Under the pressure of war the newest method of transportation—that by 
air—developed rapidly; and,immediately after the Armistice consideration was 
given as to the possible uses of airways in Canada, It soon became apparent 
that the aeroplane was of especial value in reaching districts which were not 
readily accessible by other means, such as the far north, or sections of Northern 
Ontario. Services were established under various auspices to mining districts: 
the first regular service being inaugurated in 1924 to the Rouyn area. Similar 
further routes were subsequently established, and aeroplanes were used also for 
investigating the mineral resources of northern areas. 


Early carriage of mail by air into remote districts led the postal authorities 
to establish regular and official delivery in such areas. Of a somewhat different 
nature were the air mail services meeting incoming and outgoing steamers. 
These were intended merely to give greater. speed over routes already covered 
by rail. For all relative air mail routes co-operation was secured with the 
American services. 


-In relation to other modes of transportation, airways are not seriously 
competitive at present. The main use of the aeroplane for transportation in 
Canada is either to reach districts with which there are no other regular 
communications, or to gain speed between well settled districts. The aircraft, 
alone of transport agencies, is not dependent on rail, road or waterways. Within 
wide limits, it can follow any course. 


For administrative purposes, civil aviation in Canada is divided into two 
classes: (1) civil operations carried out for other Dominion Government depart- 
ments under the Director of Civil Government Air Operations; (2) commercial 
aviation, under the regulation of the Controller of Civil Aviation. Both are 
under the Department of National Defence, which also controls military air 
operations through the Royal Canadian Air Force. The total expenditure on 
oe air-services for 1930-1931 amounted to just short of one and a half million 
dollars. 
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(c) RoapWAys 


It is only in recent years with the development of the motor car that roads 
have attained their full importance for the long-distance transportation of 
passengers and freight. The days of turnpikes and statute labour virtually 
came to an end towards the end of the nineteenth century, and, particularly in 
Ontario, the Good Roads Association made studies which led to reforms. The 
Highways Improvement Act (1901) in that province organized the financing and 
construction of new roads. By further legislation in 1915 provision was made 
for a provincial Highway Department, which, in 1917, was entrusted with the 
construction and maintenance of provincial highways. 

The growing efficiency of mechanized road transport led to constant 
improvement of roads, as well as to the greater use of road transport, for both 
passengers and freight, over distances up to medium haul. The increased use 
of motor vehicles can be illustrated from the multiplication of the numbers of 
such vehicles in Canada from 2,130 in 1907, to 1,250,000 in 1930. Similarly 
the total mileage of roads in 1980 had increased to 400,000, of which 80,000 
miles was gravel surface or better. 


As already mentioned, control of roads was vested in the provinces by 
the Act of 1867; but in 1919, by the Canada Highways Act, and by subsequent 
renewals, the Dominion Government undertook to subsidize to the extent of 
twenty million dollars the construction and improvement of certain highways 
of national importance. The work itself was undertaken in all cases by the 
various provinces. 

One noticeable effect of the improvement in roads and the great increase 
in the use of mechanized motor transport was the resulting competition with 
railway transport. This aspect of the development of transportation can only 
be described as one of the most significant of modern transportation problems. 
More extended and detailed reference to road transport will be found in 
Appendix II. 


APPENDIX II 
MOTOR VEHICLES OPERATING ON HIGHWAYS 


1. It is stated in the preamble to the Order in Council authorizing the 
appointment of the Royal Commission on Railways and Transportation that 
the diminished revenues of the two great railway systems have been brought 
about in part by the competition of other modes of transportation, particularly 
motor vehicles operating on highways, and the instruction to the Commission 
is to inquire into the whole problem of transportation in Canada particularly in 
relation to railways. 

2. In the submissions filed before us and in the very able presentations 
which were made by representatives of the automobile industry and the related 
transport interests, questions of regulation and of taxation were dealt with 
very thoroughly and in great detail. Many matters so raised are primarily 
to be settled between the motor transport interests and the provincial authorities 
which build, maintain and control highways, and the adjustment and _ final 
solution thereof are not of direct concern to the railways. Whether motor car 
owners as a class are paying in licence fees and gasoline taxes a proper share 
of the costs of highway construction and maintenance and whether sufficient 
safeguards on motor vehicle operations on highways in the interest of the public 
and of the operators themselves exist in the various provinces, are essentially 
matters for consideration by the highway authorities of each province. Even 
if these matters were within the ambit of our instructions, the time at our 
disposal and the urgency of the immediate problem before us would prevent 
us from making the necessary inquiries and studies. We confine our remarks 
and recommendations closely to the one important consideration before us, viz., 
the effect present and future, so far as we can forecast it, of the competition 
of the motor bus and truck on railway revenues and the measures which should 
be taken by the railways themselves, and by the proper provincial authorities, 
where this competition has had, or is likely to have, the effect of curtailing 
railway operations to the injury of the public welfare. 


I. THE PASSENGER AUTOMOBILE AND THE MOTOR COACH 


3. In the nine-year period of railway history registrations of automobiles 
have shown very great increases. Registration is a provincial matter, and 
while there are some differences in the systems used in the various provinces, 
in general it may be said that all motor vehicles are registered by an official 
of a department of provincial government and that a permit or licence to operate 
is issued on payment of fees based on some characteristic of the vehicle such 
as weight, wheel base or horse-power. It is therefore possible to obtain accurate 
figures as to the number of vehicles in use in each province and so for Canada 
as a whole. 

4. The following table shows registrations of all motor vehicles in Canada, 
and will indicate the rate of growth:— 


Year é Canada 

O00 Mee ie Peet Shek et Sy lds nF in di Aaa Mion teak ot able std die ta hs ehevar agtale feos 585, 050 
LB avnict ac Hoey SEG Sk ES RS oe at 5b s een reece itn ane ae 836, 794 
ODO Mente). Spee eA MELU STE | ER Ee ee tk OU ER Se, A 1,195, 594 
GS OMe rt Senbh: Neer, Feehan. bs ci faiorr sertvera aah dpa Bt Wareeaci es bind us ere’ 1, 239, 888 
TOSI ME Rete cr RTE ee eck cin oleae Semel eta nasa ur ombodenyee © oras 2 1, 206, 836 
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Of these totals passenger automobiles in 1930 accounted for 1,047,494 and 
for 1,024,149 in 1931, the remainder consisting of motor trucks, buses, motor 
cycles and trailers. It will be at once apparent that there has been a remark- 
able growth in the use of the automobile in the period under review, and while 
the figures for 1931 show a small decline from the high point reached in 1930, 
due to the severe trade depression, the inference to be drawn from the figures 
as a whole is that the automobile has become a great and increasing factor in 
transportation in Canada. 


5. During the same period, passenger revenues of the two railways have 
shown a decrease, as appears from the following table: — 


Year Passenger 
Revenues 
TOSI Si osc eel ck hes ayer, Cag atts: batted eid ates ars a 77,335,433 
CIC Ta RU Daur TE PP rT Ine ES Bret ODER ane RRC AS tdi) Gy Ae sa 005 3 73, 709, 662 
TOV ES, RS MY SPURL Tes LaPeer Ain eis tet el ate ale a 73,009,353 
OSD lbh ad cake ela ya.) RR UU ead Le Daly abate ad Reda hate Al a eed eli ocean 61,512,742 
CHES MAM beer Rad Sleek nie Laleuly RN day hie RRC) abr cer teinsoenetep rent fines ota Gr Vat ds nis, eee 43,759, 468 


Even if the figures for the years 1930 and 1931 are discarded and the 
comparison made between 1923 and 1929, it will be apparent that passenger 
traffic on the steam railways failed to hold its own in the face of a general 
increase of business and in a time of great prosperity. Passengers carried in 
1923 were 44,836,337 and, in 1929, 39,070,893, a decrease of 13 per cent, the 
reduction in revenues being 5-6 per cent. 


6. The seven-year period beginning in 1923 and ending with 1929, was one 
of great growth in national wealth and production. Since the population growth 
has averaged about 2 per cent annually in the last decade, one would expect 
to find a growth in passenger revenues of the railways. The result can only be 
explained by the loss of passenger travel to the private passenger automobile 
and motor coach. As the total registrations of motor coaches and buses for 
the whole of Canada was only 2,255 in 1929, and less’ than one-half of these 
operated on rural highways outside the limits of cities and so were directly 
in competition with the steam railways, by far the most important factor in 
the failure of the railways to increase passenger earnings consonant with the 
general increase in population and wealth production, must have been the 
privately-owned passenger automobile. Figures submitted by the railways in 
the report of a Joint Committee of the Railways to study motor traffic as i 
affected their revenues made a division of passenger miles travelled in Canada 
in 1929, as follows:— . 


Agency Passenger miles | Percentage 

PAssenenAUbOS. cochi. sur sche toa he por cin: EE ee © Ge Euan Se 11,500,000, 000 78-5 
Si eniraned: lyf nq ENE AR AIR DSIRE ATR cao Rab ae yidhas ota hors orcs ita icin ged 2,900,000, 000 19-8 
Buses oe sek Velde. 8 OL RE FEE ES (RES oP a..c sere ee ee ta 8 250,000,000 1-7 
Acs el Rae ieee esians EA ead CoP R ene ts is, A PrriCloeat A pouch NOOO. 14, 650, 000,000 100-0 


| 7. On a revenue basis, an estimate is made that bus line earnings on inter- 
urban services do not exceed 5 per cent of the passenger traffic revenue of Cana- 
dian Steam Railways for the year 1929, and the amount of $3,650,000 to which 
that percentage attains cannot be looked upon as entirely lost to the railways. A 
considerable portion of the traffic carried by motor coaches is new business, 
which they have developed for themselves and which would not go to the rail- 
ways if motor coach services on the highways were discontinued. Some areas 
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are served that the railways do not touch and the motor coach is also used by 
those who in default of its services would use the private motor car rather than 
the steam railway. 


8. By reason of congested driving and parking conditions in our larger 
cities there is a tendency to use the motor coaches for journeys to and from 
those centres and to relegate the private car to the purpose of recreation and 
pleasure. The motor coach is often able to give what is practically a cab or 
livery service to the dweller in the outlying town or village or to the farmer on 
its route. For this reason it has a traffic peculiar to itself and its gains have 
therefore not keen entirely at the expense of the railways. 

9. Though the interurban traffic carried by these vehicles is increasing, as 
appears by the figures of the Gray Line Coaches, of the Toronto Transportation 
Group, which are as follows:— 


Vent | Passengers | Passenger 


carried earnings 
Se Pee er Th here MALO Reh) ET PRPEAA ERIS Saar Pr nortan teeta, spavetehore sete Gadus vitae lets 281, 602 567,337 
O28 ites w sepa bes cee siete! 5 9 RE er eB Ps Feed OC ee Sore eee ee 567,193 815, 285 
MORRO: oo Sas See 9 MON ir rr 6 AERA me heey eee ie in eee Bae 1, 057, 250 1,234, 936 


it has not yet in Canada assumed relatively large proportions. There will 
undoubtedly be further growth and further loss to the railways from this source, 
but as the field for the profitable operation of these motor coaches in Canada 
is in general limited to the more thickly, settled areas of Ontario, Quebec and 
British Columbia where there has already been very considerable development 
of these services, it is likely that the steam railways have already experienced 
the major effects of the competition under this head, and the loss in this respect 
has not been so serious as is generally believed. 


10. It was agreed both by the railways and by the representatives of the 
automotive industry and of the motor coach operators in their appearances 
before the commission, that the loss to the steam railways in passenger revenues 
is due to the private passenger automobile, and that this loss must be regarded 
as permanent. Thomas F. Woodlock, formerly of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the United States, in a paper on motor transport on highways 
published in 1931, estimates a loss by the steam railways in the decade 1920-30 
of one-third of their entire passenger revenue of 1920 and all the increase that 
might have been expected in that period, to the passenger automobile, and he 
regards the loss as permanent. The loss in Canada has not been so great, 
mainly because of longer distances over which railway passengers are carried, 
and for climatic reasons which will always drive passenger traffic to the rail- 
ways in certain seasons of the year. 


11. The railways have estimated that if there had been no competition from 
the passenger automobile, and motor coach in the year 1929, passenger earnings 
would have been $17,000,000 more than the actual receipts. Since the motor 
coach may be credited with not more than $3,650,000 of this loss, and for the 
reasons mentioned above probably less than this sum was actually taken from 
them by these conveyers, the loss to the private passenger automobile must 
be at least $13,350,000, and might even be estimated at $15,000,000. Sleeper, 
parlour and observation car receipts were approximately $2,000,000 greater in 
1929 than in 1923, and the Joint Committee therefore concludes that long dis- 
tance passenger traffic actually increased to some extent and this is borne out 
by the fact that the average distance a railway passenger was carried was 
74-2 miles in 1929 as compared with 68-8 miles in 1923. In the same period 
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commuter traffic to and from the larger cities also showed some increase, so 
that the inference is drawn that those who are using the motor vehicle as a 
meains of transport to the detriment of the steam railways are the medium dis- 
tance passengers, travelling not more than 75 miles. 


12. Since it is likely that the provincial authorities in control of highways 
will continue to develop all-weather highways, especially to meet the demands 
of the private motor car owners, who now comprise the great majority of voters 
and taxpayers, medium and long haul passenger traffic will be subject to 
increasing losses from the operations of the passenger automobile. The com- 
pletion of the Trans-Canada Highway, now under construction, and of trunk 
line highways in the various provinces cannot but have an adverse effect on 
railway passenger earnings. The economical range of operation of the motor 
‘coach in Canada, now estimated to be about 100 miles, is likely to be extended, 
‘and it would seem that there is a progressive and continuing loss of passenger 
traffic to be faced by the steam railways, if the present activities in provincial 
road building are continued. 


13. Considerations of personal conveniences and not of economic costs of 
transportation are the governing factors in the use of the motor car and motor 
coach in passenger transport and as the trend seems to have set definitely in 
favour of the motor vehicle, the railways must adapt themselves to the situation 
‘and concentrate on service to the long haul passenger and to such commuter 
traffic as may remain in and about the larger centres of population. 


14. The loss suffered by the entry of the motor coach into the suburban and 
interurban passenger traffic field could be met in part by the utilization of unit 
cars moving on the railways, but because of their limitations in usefulness by 
reasom of fixed route and definite stopping places in contrast to the flexibility of 
the motor coach, it is doubtful if much traffic could be recovered in this way. 
The capital expenditure for these unit cars is out of all proportion to that of 
the motor coach and costs of operation are greater. The motor coach could be 
used on the highway by the railways as a substitute for steam trains and for the 
purpose of giving more frequent service where traffic is light. Provincial auth- 
orities in Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Ontario informed us that permits to 
operate motor coaches along highways parallel to existing railway lines had 
been offered to the railway companies, but in no case had advantage been taken 
of the opportunity. The railways have, it would seem, concluded that there is 
a very smaill field at present in Canada for the economical utilization of the 
motor coach as a substitute for or as auxiliary to the steam train for passengers. 


II. FINANCIAL RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 


15. We had little evidence before us as to the financial success of motor 
coach operations. In Ontario, where the services are now well established, 
figures were submitted by Gray Coach Line, Limited, showing that in some 
iour or five years of operation of interurban coaches a profit had been made 
after all proper reserves had been set up. Counsel appearing for the Provincial 
Transport Company, a large operator of motor coaches in the province of 
Quebec with the city of Montreal as the centre of its activities, expressed the 
opinion that his company and other well managed companies in Quebec were 
on a satisfactory basis. In several cases provincial authorities consulted 
expressed the opinion that no profit was being made by the operators, if proper 
accounting standards were used. Commissioner Loree stated that his railroad, 
the Delaware and Hudson, had been operating a large fleet of motor buses and 
coaches for a period of about eight years, and that they had lost money and were 
now operating at a loss. Speaking broadly, it was Mr. Loree’s opinion that. 
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motor coach and bus operations in the United States were not profitable and the 
same was true of Canada, though there were always exceptional cases where by 
reason of good management and favourable traffic conditions some profit was 
being made. 4 


16. Until such time as experience has proved the economic advantages of 
motor coach operations and that there is some assurance of a fair return on the 
capital invested, the railway companies have hesitated to engage in conveying 
passengers by motor coach even where substituted and auxiliary services in 
connection with steam passenger trains might seem to be indicated. Doubtless 
their conclusions have been that they would merely add to the loss they are 
already experiencing in this phase of their transportation services. 


Ill, REGULATION AND CONTROL OF THE MOTOR COACH 


17. In all provinces where motor coach services have attained to any con- 
siderable magnitude there have been in recent years progressive, and in the 
opinion of the officials charged with the responsibility, fairly satisfoctory, efforts 
to regulate the traffic in the public interest. Permits are granted which in 
effect are franchises to operate on the highways between fixed termini, and in 
general these permits are exclusive, but must be renewed annually. Schedules 
of rates or tolls to be charged are filed with the rgulating authority and time 
tables are required to be posted. The applicant must furnish insurance against 
injury to his passengers by negligence in operation and vehicles are subject to 
inspection from time to time. 


18. The opinion was expressed by the Premier of Ontario that, so far as 
regulation of the motor coach on the highway is concerned, the situation is well 
in hand, and that a dependable service is given and one with which the public 
is well satisfied. The Minister of Highways in that province, remarking on 
the result of the introduction of regulations by his department, made this 
statement: “Immediately the law became effective a marked improvement 
not only in the vehicles but in the type of owner and operator was evident and 
to-day the service given on the various public vehicle routes licensed by the 
department is regular and dependable with few complaints of excessive speed 
or careless driving and with a minimum of accidents.” 


19. There was general agreement amongst those in charge of highways that 
progress had been made in handling the motor coach situation and that while 
changes might be necessary they were proceeding in the right way. The regu- 
lations that have been put into effect, combined with the system of granting 
exclusive permits, tended to put the traffic into hands of operators of financial 
strength, and the result was to give regularity and dependability of service with 
increasing satisfaction to the patrons and a greater opportunity to transact 
business at a fair profit. On the whole the operations of the motor coach in 
the various provinces are, well conducted, and, so fa as the public are con- 
cerned, on a Satisfactory basis. 


IV. TAXATION OF MOTOR COACHES 


20. Taxes paid for registrations of vehicles, fees for licences or permits 
to operate, and the imposts on gasoline used, provide at least a fair contri- 
bution for highway use and maintenance. Figures given by Gray Coach Line 
Limited, in Ontario showed that a passenger coach with seating accommodation 
for 30 passengers, paid in 1931 $640, being at the rate of 1-94 cents per coach 
mile, or $143.38 per annum for each mile of highway used by their coaches as a 
whole. The average tax paid by a motor coach with capacity for 30 passengers 
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travelling 30,000 miles in a year was $840, as calculated by the Minister of 
Highways for Ontario. In Quebec the average tax per vehicle paid by the 
Provincial Transport Company was $573, being at the rate of 4-39 per coach 
mile. An average for all Canada was stated to be 8-5 per cent of total revenues 
paid in taxes to provincial authorities, beg for Quebec 11-34 per cent and for 
Ontario 8-6. It was strenuously urged by representatives of the motor trans- 
port interests that taxation was excessive and that any further attempts to 
increase the burden would not be productive of increased revenue, but would 
only throttle an activity which had justified itself and which was meeting a 
public need in an efficient and satisfactory manner, and that the motor coach 
was now paying more than its proper share of the cost of highway construction 
and maintenance. 


21. Though in the case of the motor truck next to be dealt with, it would 
appear that there is room for stricter regulation and for increased taxation; in 
the case of the motor coach there is little prospect that either by further taxation 
or increased regulation will the railroads benefit. It may be that as in the case 
of the common carrier truck, communities will eventully have to make a choice 
between steam railway services and highway services, for the reason that the 
traffic offering will not support both these types of transportation, but these 
instances in the case of motor coach services will be limited. If such do arise, 
and it is decided by the proper provincial authorities that the railway is entitled 
to give the service, this decision will be made effective, not by ncreasing taxation 
on the motor coach nor through increased restrictions and regulations, but by 
direct refusal to issue the necessary permit for highway operations in the 
particular area. 


22. There does not seem therefore to be any necessity to recommend addi- 
tional taxation and regulation of motor coach operations in the interest of the 
steam railways of Canada. 


V. THE MOTOR TRUCK 


23. The motor truck has become an important factor in the transport of 
goods and it is conceded that a great deal of traffic moving in less than carload 
lots, that is, package freight and express, has passed from the railway to these 
vehicles. There has been a rapid increase in registrations which has gone on, 
though at a slightly reduced rate in the years of business depression. These 
figures (given in round numbers) will indicate the rate of growth and the mag- 
nitude of this agency of transport. 


OP a ge AAT dee Bek MCR i ret rR hen okt ae nie co garam maaidkon cane 6 54,000 
1929... 2 eS ARISE CHESS Tet Rs AS eee ee 155, 000 
1.930 ..0; sfecve card sete mevssen Ee Peo Gl * ao Durtcl drier Sane Cas poi ee 165, 000 
WOB LS cosas Mee canedate ested aittetie tiene: enegeeeeaghtOis ateanelete hel fodtcal ia] OMeMCT I Ta oe is ho enn 165, 800 


24. It is only in recent years that there has been any attempt to classify 
these trucks according ‘to the nature of their operations and even now, the 
provinces of Canada have not adopttd any uniform scheme of classification. 
Some are content to register them according to weight, length of wheel base, or 
horse-power, and to disregard the purpose to which they are put. Where there 
is classification according to use, the scheme generally favoured is to divide 
them into classes as folows:— 


1. The common carrier truck—engaged in hauling for hire for the public and 
plying over a definite route and generally between fixed termini. 


2. Contract carrier trucks—engaged in hauling for hire the goods of one 
person or firm at any one time or on any one trip and not confined as a rule to a 
fixed route. 


ee 
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3. General and commercial trucks—privately owned and engaged in con- 
veying the owners’ goods. 


25. In 1931 the Ontario figures were:— 


Common carrier trucks..... tine BGR ipo tis Ge Se So aie rca Rae ty oF ae Ome ene ee a 2,554 
Contract carrier trucks including farm products carriers...... 1,119 

3, 673 
A lWothersa(ceneraltand comanercial it... $40." 4 «Alonso feos. seuss co... 59,873 


26. There were also 9,673 trailers, many of them small and 80 per cent 
recorded as of less than one ton gross capacity, bringing the total of all trucks 
and trailers to 71,834 and showing a percentage of 94:48 as privately owned 
and operated as against 5-52 per cent operated as common carriers. The cor- 
responding percentages in other provinces show an even higher proportion of 
privately owned and operated trucks. Manitoba had 169 operating as common 
carriers of goods and 39 as common carriers of milk and cream. In Saskatche- 
wan there were only 110 common carriers and in British Columbia 226, the 
percentages of the total truck registrations being much less than in Ontario. A 
table follows showing truck registrations in all provinces in 1930 and 1931 and 
it 1s interesting to note that with certain exceptions there is an increase even 
under lowered business activity in the latter year. 


Public Freight All Motor Trucks 
Province Vehicles 

1930 1931 1930 1931 
Brifishi@ olum bia exis tiki sth. filed. Alibi. 2 ee 184 226 16,820 16, 799 
AN GYerr GY, Cre Bs Be bees Coa city aot c PR Lae Ps ee Ri ee a 15, 068 15,034 
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IManitobant sas eva kere ook eee ae ee © 140 210 9,730 9,520 
ODO: SLES ORG oH et ay nS: are 1,155 3,673 67, 676 68, 433 
QUODEC en ere eee fae See Tk 4,680 | _ 5,218 27,820 28 , 384 
Neng Tune WiC. Seems ane SNe ae er Peele trial iyoe bette: lak whee ha 3,999 3, 948 
enincowk Chwardiiclan ditt. Bye one eNlet cm Mg to alee ely ep ee. 739 802 
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Nore.—In certain provinces, public freight vehicles are not registered or licensed except as motor 
trucks. In others, the marked increases in 1931 are due in part to revision of classification in the later 
year. 


VI. EFFECT OF TRUCK OPERATIONS ON RAILWAY REVENUES 


27. Freight earnings by the steam railways show a general increase from 
1923 to 1929, the figures being $288,992,220 in 1923 and $331,679,458 (Canadian 
lines only) in 1929, and during this period there was a great increase in truck 
registrations and in tonnage handled by trucks. The gains in railwaly freight 
revenues were due to great business activity resulting in an increase in long 
haul traffic with which trucks do not compete to any appreciable extent in 
Canada. 


28. The Joint Committee of the Railways in their report estimate that if 
the increase in freight carried on steam railways had continued in the same 
ratio as in the ten-year period from 1915 to 1925 there would have been 
95,000,000 tons of freight on the railways in 1929 more than were actually car- 
ried by them. The failure to gain this increase cannot however be entirely 
charged to trucks. The committee’s estimate is that not more than 5,000,000 
tons of freight were conveyed by trucks over rural highways in that year, and 
it is only truck operations beyond urban and suburban areas that can be 
regarded as competitive with railways. 
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29. There was a general decline in the previous rate of increase which, 
beginning in the late years of the decade 1915-25 becomes marked after 1925. 
The cause of this decline must be sought elsewhere than in motor truck com- 
petition. The opening of the Panama canal and the improvement of inland 
waterways have had, and are having, an effect on freight tonnage on railways 
and the passing of the construction and settlement era in Western Canada also 
has a bearing on the situation. Even without competition from the motor truck, 
railway freight tonnage could not be expected to show the sustained increases 
that were general from 1875 to 1915. 


30. In making the estimate of 5,000,000 tons of freight moved by trucks 
over rural highways, the Joint Committee of the Railways took into account 
tonnage which had been developed by the trucks themselves in serving areas 
not touched by railways and in conveying freight to and from railway stations. 
In trying to arrive ati the tonnage actually lost to the railways, an exceedingly 
difficult matter, by reason of lack of statistics, they have had recourse to reports 
sent in by railway agents to the Bureau ot Economics of the Canadian National 
Railways, and for a three-year period they have arrived at an estimate of 
tonnage lost by the railways to common carrier and contract carrier trucks 
ias follows:— 


1) Ta gt  r er nee nh OtH ar Giauiac DRE Ob DbirG np Ab OG Yo diam) 3d alo cic 422,000 tons 
AQIQ, hoe deco nut ca ceeusdbisunchedetealsye: aspletebanielncalsheakas\nsi yeni slelbeo tebe aheahal ste ae 979,000 tons 
TOO eee ec teale alerts chee elenb eat ete pacts ate ie oeae ra asaeoL sarah cies eee ee 1,489,000 tons 


31, Since experience of several trucking companies indicates the average 
revenue per ton handled is $8, the total loss to the railroads was rather less 
than $8,000,000 in 1929 and $12,000,000 in 1930. Losses due to the operations 
of privately-owned and operated trucks, which for all Canada are about 96 
per cent of the total of all trucks and for Ontario, 94-5 per cent of the total for 
that province, is more difficult still to estimate. 


32. The Joint Committee consider it fair to take the same amount as for 
the common carrier truck, as being directly lost to the railroads. The Ontario 
traffic census, conducted by the Department of Highways for the past few years 
indicates that 70 per cent of the freight tonnage moves on common carrier 
and contract carrier trucks over the King’s highways and only 380 per cent on 
privately-operated trucks and the department deduces from these figures that 
the operations of privately-owned trucks are largely confined to the urban 
and suburban areas where they are not directly in competition with the rail- 
ways. 


33. If the railways are correct in their estimate of 1,500,000 tons for com- 
mon carriers in 1930, it would seem from the Ontario figures that they are well 
within the mark in estimating their loss to the privately-operated truck in an 
equal amount. It may be that the percentages ascertained by the Ontario 
traffic surveys would not obtain in other provinces, for the proportion of com- 
mon carrier trucks in that province is greater in relation to the total truck 
registrations than is the case elsewhere, and in Ontario, by reason of the prox- 
imity of towns and cities to one another and to the large centres of distribution, 
the field of operation for the common carrier truck has been more advantageous 
than in other parts of Canada. Even making allowance for the comparatively 
small operations of these common carriers in the other provinces as compared 
with the privately-operated trucks, it is unlikely that these latter vehicles 
did in all Canada convey as much freight directly competitive with the rail- 
ways as the common carrier trucks. The estimate of $24,000,000 lost in freight 
revenues in 1930 being about 7 per cent of total freight revenues 1s probably 
too high, but even if this amount is reduced to say $20,000,000, the loss is very 
considerable and of tremendous import to the future of the railways of Canada. 


feireeree .. 
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34. Common carrier trucks are increasing rapidly in all provinces and 
though experience of their operations is too short to form a final estimate as 
to their ultimate place as an agency in the transport of freight, it would appear 
that unless their operations are being conducted on an unsound basis of cost and 
will therefore decline, or unless some form of restriction and limitation of their 
activities is brought about by competent authorities, a progressively increas- 
ing loss will be experienced by the railways in the future which cannot fail to 
have a damaging effect on earnings. 


VII. FINANCIAL RESULTS OF CARRIER TRUCK OPERATIONS 


35. Information as to the results of common carrier truck operations from 
a financial point of view was meagre. A representative of the Rural Motor 
Distributors of Northern Alberta stated that no profits were being made in 
trucking by reason of competition amongst the truckers themselves. The Mani- 
toba Bus and Truck Operators Association expressed the opinion that opera- 
tions in that province were on a satisfactory basis as to costs, but the Public 
Utility Commissioner, to whom applications for permits are made by members 
of the association, stated that representations were continually being made to 
him that the operators were not making a fair profit. In Ontario figures for 
six unnamed freight transport companies were filed by the representative of The 
Canadian Automobile Chamber of Commerce and the Truck Owners Associa- 
tion which showed that over a three-year period profits, where made at all, were 
small and that three of the companies were operating at a loss in 1931. 

36. These truck owners expressed a desire to have minimum rates for the 
carriage of goods fixed by a competent body, as they feared that there would be 
many failures amongst their number if unrestricted competition in rates con- 
tinued. As a general rule the provincial authorities have not endeavoured to 
fix tolls for truck services. Manitoba has a tariff but admits it is evaded. 
Ontario made an attempt to fix rates but has abandoned it for the present until 
more experience is gained. 

37. Until there is regulation and fixing of tolls, as in the case of the motor 
coach, operating conditions will be chaotic and there will be many failures 
amongst common carriers of freight, but it is not likely that there will be any 
considerable diminution in the competition that the railways are now experienc- 
ing from this service. The experience in all the provinces has been that when 
an operator drops out because of financial difficulties, another appears to take 
his place. 


- VIII. TAXATION OF MOTOR TRUCKS 


38. From various quarters there have come to the commission suggestions 
that the operations of the motor truck on the highway should be regulated. 
Regulation in these suggestions generally meant restriction, and restriction was 
to be attained by higher taxation, particularly for the common carrier truck. 
At present there is very- little in the way of regulation of trucks throughout 
Canada, and there is a lack of uniformity in the method of imposing taxation. 
In general a fee is charged for registration of the vehicle and in some instances 
a charge is made for a special permit to operate as a common carrier. In Ontario 
where the experience in dealing with the carrier truck is greatest, it is admitted 
by the provincial authorities that taxation has not been applied to carrier trucks 
as successfully as to motor coaches. An attempt was made to take a toll per 
ton mile, but there were so many ways of evading it, that the plan was in opera- 
tion only about three months. Instead permit fees have been increased, and the 
registration fees on all trucks advanced in that province for 1932, on the prin- 
ciple that motor trucks have not been paying a proper share of the burden of 
highway maintenance and that these fees offered the only practicable method 


of taxation. 
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39. Taxation of motor vehicles, as has been stated earlier in this discussion, 
is a matter of provincia! concern. It is not likely that any province of Canada 
will seek to restrict the operations of these vehicles by imposing excessive fees 
for registration and for permits. The revenues obtained from licences and per- 
mits are not generally applied to road maintenance, nor 1s any attempt made to 
equate motor vehicle taxation to highway costs. Motor licence fees and gaso- 
line taxes are a dependable source of revenue and the rate of taxation applied 
is likely to have relation to provincial revenue requirements rather than to 
direct highway costs. Under such circumstances uniformity in taxation through- 
out Canada is improbable, even if it is desirable. There may be a tendency in 
adjoining provinces to make charges approximately equal on similar vehicles, 
but the movement towards uniformity is not likely to go further. 


40. It is not in the interests of the railways that taxes on these vehicles 
should be so high as to be prohibitive or even restrictive. The motor truck is 
a necessity in transport. Freight movement to and from railway stations must 
take place on the highway, and industrial and agricultural development would 
be retarded by taxation which might be designed solely to bring about restric- 
tion of the use of motor trucks on the highways. 


41. At the same time the trucks should pay a fair charge for the use of 
the right of way which is provided for them by the State, and it would seem 
doubtful if the scale of fees for registration in the various provinces, even when 
the gasoline tax is taken into consideration, does provide for a satisfactory con- 
tribution from these conveyers. In comparison with charges in many of the 
states of the Union, Canadian registration fees for trucks are low. Public freight 
vehicles in Ontario paid on the average about $112 for permit and registration in 
1931. In Manitoba about $64 in the same year. In Saskatchewan slightly less 
than in Manitoba. Fees charged for similar vehicles in the United States ran 
as high as $750 in the same year and were in general much higher than in 
Canada. 


42. The fees mentioned as being paid in Canadian provinces are exclusive 
of gasoline taxes, which are considerably higher in Canada than in the United 
States, and therefore the disparity is not so great as might appear. Including 
gasoline taxes it was estimated that the average for common carrier trucks in 
Ontario in 1931, on a basis of 30,000 miles travelled in a year, was $215. Both 
permit fees and gasoline taxes have been increased in that province in 19382, 
and protests have been made on the ground that taxation has passed the limit 
of the operator’s ability to pay and has become prohibitive. 


43. It is beyond the scope of our inquiry to deal with questions of provin- 
cial taxation and the matter is one which must be settled between the motor 
transport interests and the provincial authorities. Relief to the railways from 
the inroads being made by trucks into freight earnings will come by restriction 
and regulation of truck traffic as distinct from taxation, and by some form of 
co-ordination with rail traffic. 


IX. REGULATION OF MOTOR TRUCK TRAFFIC 


44. Of regulation, as apart from taxation of the motor truck, there has 
been little attempted and less accomplished. Provincial highway authorities. 
are all agreed on the importance of the problem. In the first place, it would 
appear that gravel surfaced roads would in large areas be perfectly satisfactory 
for the traffic of the passenger automobile, but the truck requires a hard sur- 
faced road, and if it operates on the former the damage done is excessive unless 
speed and weight are regulated. 
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45. Secondly, from the point of view of safety of the private car-owners 
and the public generally, there will have to be regulation of the size and length 
of motor trucks and motor trains and of the speed at which they operate. Con- 
gestion of the highways is leading to a demand that those who use it for com- 
mercial purposes shall give way to the tourist and private automobile. 


46. Thirdly, there is a growing realization that conditions of operation 
must be equalized as far as. possible between the railway and the truck. The 
truck cannot replace the railway and it must not be allowed to completely 
strangle its competitor and leave the country without an essential transport ser- 
vice. 


47. It is only in the last of these reasons for regulative and restrictive 
action that the railways have any direct interest. As provincial taxpayers the 
railways might well join with other property owners in pointing out that expen- 
ditures to provide permanent roadways for the commercial operation of carry- 
ing goods in direct competition with existing carriers, travelling on their own 
right of way, built and maintained at their own cost, is unjustifiable, and that 
a halt in the program of construction of hard surfaced roads is advisable. 


48. They might also very well complain that while they are compelled to 
expend large sums for road-crossing signals and safety devices and to assist in 
the construction of subways and overhead crossings, that motor traffic may not 
be endangered by railway operations, the annual record of motor accidents from 
excessive speed and undue congestion on the highways is rising at an alarming 
rate and that little or nothing is being done to deal with the situation. In these 
matters, however, comment from the railways would be regarded as special 
pleading, and complaints and warnings from interested parties are of little use 
in arousing public opinion, from which source alone action will come. 


49. In regulations designed to bring railway and motor truck to conditions 
of operating equality, there is a direct interest for the Canadian railways. We 
doubt, however, if regulations framed for such purposes will be satisfactory. 
Freight carriage by motor and by steam train should not of necessity be subject 
to the same conditions. If there are railway operating conditions that make 
freight carriage costly, then the solution is not to extend such conditions to 
carriage by motor truck in order that there may be equality of competition. 


50. Carriage of goods on the highway should be regulated in accordance 
with characteristics of the motor vehicle itself and not by adopting regulations 
applicable to traffic carried on under different conditions. The purpose of 
regulation should not be to increase the expenses of motor carriers and so bring 
about equality of working conditions, but rather to regulate for the safety 
of the public, protection for cargo carried, to secure for those employed in the 
industry fair working conditions, and the preservation of the highways. 


51. Regulations framed for these purposes are within the competence of 
highway authorities to devise and police administration to enforce. Already 
considerable has been accomplished in these matters in Ontario, Quebec and 
Manitoba. Alberta, Saskatchewan and British Columbia are moving in the 
same direction, and are profiting from the experience of their eastern neighbours. 
If trucks operating under proper regulation and paying a fair share of high- 
way costs still continue to encroach upon railway earnings so as to imperil the 
financial position of these carriers, and it seems entirely probable that they will 
do so, then the problem must be approached from a different angle and a 
definite policy of restriction of truck traffic and its co-ordination with railway 
traffic must be adopted. 

5234083 
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X. RESTRICTION OF MOTOR TRUCK COMPETITION 


52. In two different and quite distinct aspects is the competition of the 
motor truck with the railways of direct significance to the public. Railway 
freight rates have been established on the basis that the steam railway enjoyed 
a monopoly of the carriage of goods. In the main tolls are high in relation 
to actual cost on package freight and express carried for short and medium 
distances, and low and comparatively unremunerative on bulk and heavy 
commodities moving over long distances. This freight rate structure has been 
developed not primarily in the interests of the railways but for the benefit 
of the producers of raw materials which must find access to distant markets at 
low cost. 


53. The motor truck has found its opportunity in carrying a portion of 
the short haul traffic at rates less than the railways can afford, if the long haul 
bulk traffic is to continue at its present low rates. The motor truck cannot 
displace the railways in long haul traffic and in handling bulky commodities. 
The highways could not stand the strain or accommodate even a fraction of the 
trucks that would be required. 


54. To revise the long distance and commodity rates upward would be a 
disaster to agriculture and the industries which must seek export markets 
where laid down costs are matters of vital concern. The country as a whole 
eannot afford to have the present freight rate structure seriously disturbed and 
the railways cannot maintain this structure if they are to continue to suffer 
losses in the short haul traffic. 


55. In the second place competition of the motor is threatening the opera- 
tion of many thin traffic lines in Canada. Motor trucks and coaches, operating 
along parallel highway routes, especially in the summer months, are taking suf- 
ficient of the traffic available to make it advisable or even necessary for the rail- 
ways to discontinue services altogether. Communities situated along these thin 
traffic lines cannot expect a railway service as and when they choose to use it, 
and when motor services are discontinued for climatic reasons. They cannot 
expect that the railway will be available to move heavy and bulky materials 
at infrequent intervals while the motor vehicles takes the more profitable less 
than car load freight business. One of the rival carriers must be dispensed 
with and in the majority of cases in Canada, the railway must survive. 


56. In the more thickly settled areas in Canada, relief may be found in 
establishing zones for truck operations. The truck has its place in the move- 
ment of goods, but its proper function is collective and dispersive and not that 
of a primary carrier. In a properly co-ordinated transport system, the railway 
would assume the main burden of the carriage of goods over distances exceed- 
ing fifty miles and the trucks would operate as collectors and distributors of 
freight. 


57. Trucks might be licensed only for operations within reasonable dis- 
tances of manufacturing and distributing centres, which should be fixed by 
the highway authorities of each province after consultation with the railways 
and the shippers immediately concerned. As a condition of the establishment of 
zones the railways might be required to give a more frequent service and to 
simplify their freight classifications and modify the present onerous require- 
ments as to crating and packing. As the railways develop pick-up and store 
delivery service, to which they are now giving serious attention, there will be 
less objection by the public to zoning of truck operations and to the consequent 
restrictions in the freedom of movement of these vehicles over the rural high- 
ways. 
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58. In the case of thin traffic lines, it would seem that, as a matter of policy, 
provincial highway authorities will have to make a choice between the motor 
and the railway, and refuse permits to the common carrier truck and coach. 
In some cases the railways could assist by giving more frequent service with 
unit cars, reserving the steam-operated trains for the carriage of heavy com- 
modities when a full load offered. The experiment has met with a fair degree 
of success in the case of the Winnipeg Water District Railway, operating easterly 
from St. Boniface for some 60 miles. 


59. It is realized, however, that there are many difficulties in conducting 
branch line operations with unit cars and that the railways have already 
given these cars very careful study and trial. There are limits to the usefulness 
of these unit cars arising from their high initial cost and expense of mainten- 
ance, and their lack of reserve power when operating under adverse climatic 
conditions, that will prevent them from going into general use as substitutes 
on all thin traffic lines throughout the country. Very properly the railways are 
proceeding cautiously and after careful study of the traffic and of operating 
costs and conditions in their plans for utilizing these new units. 


60. The related problems of regulation and restriction of motor traffic on 
the highways could best be dealt with by a conference of the highway depart- 
mental officials of all the provinces meeting in conference at the instance of the 
Federal Government. At this conference the broad lines upon which, for 
example, the regulation of common carriers of goods and merchandise could be 
effected might be laid down as follows:— 


(a) Schedules of rates and charges must be published. 

(b) Within that schedule common carriers must accept and carry what is 
offered without discrimination between shippers. 

(c) Operators must be insured against all risks, including third party risks. 

(d) Operators must keep accounts on a prescribed system and render returns 
to public authorities on a common basis. 

(e) Uniform bills of lading must be used and a copy given to all shippers. 

(f) Minimum standards in regard to working conditions, including wages 
and hours of labour should be required. 


(g) Due regard must be had to the preservation of roads and to the safety 
of the public. 


61.. Similar principles might be applied mutatis mutandis to road passenger 
services. 


62. The administration and adaptation from time to time of the agreed 
principles of regulation of road transport should be left to the highway author- 
ities of each province, and it should be recognized that varying conditions will 
call for differences in detail in the framing of provincial regulations. 


63. At this conference a body might be set up to study and report upon 
areas where rail services are being rendered unprofitable without being super- 
fluous by reason of the competition of road transport, to the end that steps may 
be taken to restrict, or even prohibit, highway carriers in these areas. A study 
should also be made of the possibilities of assistance to the railways in main- 
taining their present freight rates structure by a zoning scheme for the licensing 
of all trucks as a practical step towards co-ordination of rail and motor traffic, 
or such other plans or schemes as may seem to promise relief to the railways. 
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XI. EXCLUSIVE PERMITS TO COMMON CARRIERS ON 
THE HIGHWAYS 


64. Since the Joint Committee of the Railways in their report recommended 
against the granting of exclusive permits or franchises to operate common carrier 
coaches and trucks on highways and against minimum tolls and charges, and in 
favour of the free play of competition in these transport activities, an examina- 
tion of the principles underlying the granting of these exclusive permits and the 
fixing of tolls seems desirable. 


65. All provincial authorities agree in the policy of giving exclusive rights 
to operate motor coaches over specified routes and between fixed terminii on 
rural highways under provincial control. In the case of the carrier truck there 
is not the same uniformity, but there is a general acceptance of the principle 
that here also there must be regulation and that regulation can only be made 
really effective for its chief end, that of producing a dependable service if the 
operations are in the control of one responsible party over a given route. Ontario, 
Quebec and Manitoba have definite regulations to this effect and in all provinces 
permits are required and the tendency is to grant these only to one operator. 
This has the effect of eliminating competition from other common carrier trucks 
and sets up a monopoly in this form of transportation. 


66. The reasons for these permits are set forth in the brief of the Gray 
Coach Lines, Limited. 


67. Previous to the entry of this company, a subsidiary of Toronto Trans- 
portation Commission, into the field of suburban and inter-urban coach traffic, 
motor bus operations were in the hands of irresponsible operators, many of 
whom were not financially stable. Equipment was poor and there.was a lack 
of spare vehicles for peak service. Wages paid were low and drivers worked 
long hours. Schedules were not dependable and services were often interrupted. 


68. The entry of Gray Coach Lines, Limited, backed by a responsible 
authority, resulted in an immediate improvement. Equipment is now fully 
modernized and service is maintained on a high efficiency basis. Labour con- 
ditions are satisfactory to employees both in rates of pay and hours worked. 
As a result there has been a marked increase in public confidence and this is 
reflected in increased patronge by the travelling public. In turn, the financial 
outcome has been profitable to the operator. Gray Coach Lines, Limited, could 
not have attained this position if it had been open to competition by any 
individual who might choose for a time to carry passengers for hire over any 
one of the routes assigned to them. 


69. Counsel, in his submission for the Ontario Association of Motor Coach 
Owners, gives the policy of the Department of Highways in issuing of permits. 
The principles are stated to be three in number:— 


(a) Present traffic offering in the province does not warrant the issuing of 
more than one permit for local travel between any two points, and the 
public interest, therefore, is best served by permitting one responsible 
operator only to furnish such service. 

(b) Every permit-holder who continues to operate to the satisfaction of 
the department as tested by standards prescribed by it, can make the 
necessary investment and maintain the required service in the con- 
fidence that he will secure a renewal from time to time. 

(c) The department exercises a real supervision over permit transfers and 
endeavours to see that no transfer is made except to an operator of 
substance and reliability, preferably to an existing transportation 
agency in the vicinity. 
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70. The Chairman of the Public Utilities Board, which issues the permits 
in Manitoba, in his able submission puts the case for permits thus:— 


The monopoly phase of the matter is only incidental. It is in the 
public interest that this form of transport should be dependable and to 
be dependable it must be in the hands of a reliable operator who can 
make his investment and give a service of the standard required without 
fear that he will suffer loss of business by a division of traffic. If permits 
were granted to many operators over the same route, it would be impos- 
sible in practice to enforce observance of regulations. The threat of 
cancellation of the permit is a real check on faulty operation where 
the permit is valuable and the grantee is operating at a profit or can see 
a profit in future operations. Maximum tolls can be fixed to protect the 
public and if insufficient or indifferent service is given the permit can be 
revoked and granted to another applicant. It is not a case of regulating 
a monopoly by conditions annexed to a certificate of “ convenience and 
necessity ”, such as pertains in the “ Public Utility ” field, in the strict 
use of that word, but rather the grant of a monopoly for the purpose of 
more effective regulation, 1 


71. The exclusive permit has resulted, in the case of the motor coach, in 
securing to the public good service and the main defect in a monopoly, that of 
excessive rates, has been kept in check by departmental supervision. Indifferent 
service is not to be feared to the same extent as in the case of a natural monopoly 
like a street railway or a power or light company, for the permit can be revoked 
and granted to another where the capital in fixed and unrealizable plant is 
comparatively insignificant. 


72. If the free play of competition does not produce good results and makes 
regulation of motor transport more difficult and the attainment of satisfactory 
standards of service impracticable, then the provincial authorities would seem to 
be justified in introducing the exclusive element into their permits to operate, 
not for the purpose of creating property rights, but for the purpose of better 
regulation and control of the traffic. 


73. There would seem to be little doubt that when motor truck regulations 
are in process of development the exclusive permit to common carriers will be 
found of value, but there will remain to be devised, satisfactory regulations for 
the control of contract carriers and of the privately-operated truck and it will 
then clearly appear that the permit is only an incident in the process of regula- 
tion, helpful in the case of the common carrier, but only a means to an end, and 
that the principles to be applied by the regulating authority to the problem in 
hand, must be found in characteristics which are ‘inherent in the motor vehicle 
as an agency of transport and cannot be adapted from regulations which have 
been successful in the case of “ public utilities” such as street railways, gas 
or power undertakings.- Experience of the traffic alone will indicate the prin- 
ciples to be applied. 


74. The following observations made by Mr. Loree, a member of this 
commission, on the operation of highway carriers in the United States of 
America call for consideration in any plan or plans which may be devised 
for solution of the problem in Canada:— 


75. “ There has been some absorption of freight traffic by motor trucks. 
For the most part it has been the taking over of less than carload or package 
freight. The cost of this movement to the railroads has been very heavy. It 


1 The evidence has been summarized. The words are those of the editor, but it is believed 
that the ideas are correctly stated. 
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makes necessary the provision of expensive freight stations on property well 
located in the hearts of the cities; it must be trucked twice across the station 
platforms, weighed and billed in small lots, stevedored in the cars at one 
terminal and unloaded in the other; while the loss and damage have been rela- 
tively very high. Whether or not it is a source of profit is debated, but the 
activity of the movement is likely to be confined within a distance represented 
by the ability of the truck to make delivery and return in one working day. 


76. “ There are in service 3,486,303 automotive trucks; of these 190,644 or 
5-4 per cent only, are used in common carrier service, either interstate or intra- 
state and this number is so insignificant as to make any effort toward their 
control scarcely worth while. Along with the increase in numbers has grown 
an increase in carrying capacity. 


77. “Control of automotive traffic must be looked for through the police 
power of the State to ensure safety upon the highways. The blood-letting in 
the business as now conducted is appalling. In 1931 there were brought to their 
death by this agency 34,400 persons and nearly a million received injuries. Of 
these more than 41 per cent were of a serious character, ranging from slight 
contusions to maiming and crippling for life. It is an instrument more dangerous 
than was the Great War. During 18 months of the Great War 50,510 members 
of the American Expeditionary Force were killed in action or died of wounds. 
During the 18 months ending December 31, 1931, 53,650 were killed in auto- 
mobile accidents in the United States. 


78. “During the 18 months of the Great War 182,674 members of the 
American Expeditionary Force were wounded, not mortally. During the 18 
months ending December 31, 1931, 1,576,840 were wounded, not fatally, in the 
United States, 


79. “ We must then expect restriction of length, height and width, limitation 
of load, including the truck and trailer combination, mechanical restriction of 
speed, limitations in the hours of labour of chauffeurs, a higher standard in their 
character and skill and other controls to markedly lessen the appalling danger 
now attending this traffic ”. 
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Howland, Lucien B.. .. .. 


. Superintendent, Dominion Experimental Substation, Beaver- 


lodge, Alta. 

Muskoka Beach, Ontario, re train services, Muskoka district. 

Secretary; with resolution adopted at Public Meeting, City 
Hall, Moncton, N.B. 

Managing Director, Montreal Central Terminal Company, 
Montreal. 

Comptroller of Provincial Revenue, Parliament Buildings, Que. 


. Henry Bell-Irving & Partners, Vancouver, B.C., re Canadian 


Government Merchant Marine fleet. 


.. Edmonton, Alta. Representations as to railway matters gen- 


erally. 

Ellershouse, N.S. Suggestions as to improvement of Cana- 
dian railway conditions. 

Director, Associations Research Institute of Canada, Toronto; 
Highway expenditure and motor vehicle taxation. 


. Secretary-Treasurer, Chamber of Commerce, Prince Rupert. 


Galt, Ontario, re car service charges. 

Vice-President, Gaults Alberta, Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 

President, Board of Trade, Cochrane, Ontario. Resolution re 
increased use of the Transcontinental Railway between Win- 
nipeg and Quebec for passengers and for freight. 


.. The Canadian Coal Supply, Toronto, Ont. 


Secretary, Board of Trade, Montreal. 


. Calgary Brewing & Malting Company, Limited, Calgary, Alta. 


Secretary-Treasurer, City of St. Lambert, P.Q. ~ 

Operating Vice-President, Winnipeg Electric Company, Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

Toronto, Suggestions for the improvement of railway ser- 
vices, 

Toronto. Re container system of handling freight, 


.. for Kootenay West, Rossland, B.C. Submitting resolutions 


on behalf of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers at 
Revelstoke and Nelson, BC. 
Attorney for J. Arthur Larue, Victoria Cold Storage and 
Terminal Warehouse Company, Ltd., Victoria, B.C. 
Montreal, 


. Secretary, Western Canada Fuel Association, Winnipeg, Man. 


Winnipeg, Man. The relationship of railway prosperity to im- 
port trade. 


. Vice-President, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Mont- 


real, Re Montreal Railway terminals. 
London, England. Grand Trunk Perpetual Stocks Commit- 
tee, London, England. 


Managing Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Hamilton. Brief 
dealing with various railway matters. 


. Vancouver, B.C. Suggestions as to improvement of railway 


conditions. 


.. Peterborough, Ont. On the general railway situation. 
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Imrie, John M. . 


IWeya Ain ream. i Rubel 
Kipp, Theedoket. 47, . Weise 


Kirkwood, T. R.. 


Lymburner, Norman.. 
Murin, W. G.. .. 


McBain, W. W.. .. : 
McCrossan, Geo. E.. . 


McDonald, S. A.. 
McKenna, Jas. D.. .. 


McMillan, J. F.. 
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Patterson, D. W.. . 
Paolo, Flyer 
Pawson, G.R.. . 
Payne, A. N.. 
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Pitts, Gordon McL.. 
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Reynolds, E. J... 
Ryan, Robert.. , 


Sawyer, J. W... .. 


Sclanders, F. MacLure. . 


Scoular, John M.. .. 
Scott, Louis G.. 


Scott, W. L... 


Sereth, Alex... W..5)« 


Sharpe, Hon’ W.\H..) ao 


Spence, C.. 


Summerhayes, Rev. T. F.. 


McLennan, Hon, John §., 
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. Submitting statement by W. M. Scott, Chairman of the Com- 
missioners, Greater Winnipeg Water District, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, as to possible economies in railway operation. 


.. Edmonton Journal, Edmonton, Alta. Re Canadian railway 


policies. 


.. Secretary, Retail Merchants Association, Winnipeg, Man. 


Chairman, Industrial Development Board of Manitoba, Win- 
nipeg, 


. Montreal, re development of the St. Lawrence river for hydro- 


electric. energy and for navigation. 


_, Wiarton, Ont. Transportation of express freight. 
_. President, British Columbia Electric Railway Company, Lim- 


ited, Vancouver, B.C. 


.. Lakeside Coals Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 
.. Corporation Counsel, Vancouver, B.C. Re ' Canadian National 


Railway agreement; re Peace River Railway; re removal of 
Mountain differential, 


. President, Maritime Board of Trade, Charlottetown, P.ELI. 
. Saint John, N.B. The comparative pivantnecs of Saint John 


and Halifax as Canadian National ocean termini. 


.. (Senator) Sydney, N.S. Re strategic position of port of Syd- 


ney from the railway standpoint. 


.. President, Chisholm Sawmills, Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 
. .. Vancouver, B.C. Re Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 
. Secretary, Board of Trade and Chamber of Commerce, Grande 


Prairie, Alta, 


. Leader of the Opposition, British Columbia Legislature, 


Victoria, B.C. 


. General Chairman, Canadian Pacific Commercial Telegraph 


Employees, Toronto. 


. Secretary. The Lawson Patent Process Company of Canada, 


Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 


. Kamloops, B.C. Written submissions as to the transportation 


problem, 


. Montreal. Monograph on transportation in Canada. 
.. Secretary, Mountain Lumber Manufacturers Association, Cal- 


gary, Alta. 


. Secretary, Spruce Manufacturers Association, Calgary, Alta. 
. “The Mail,” Winnipeg, Manitoba. An analysis of grain trans- 


portation as related to Canadian ports and routes. 


. Three Rivers, P.Q. Re extension of Canadian National Rail- 


ways into Three Rivers. 


. Secretary-Treasurer, United Farmers of Alberta, Sedge Prai- 


rie District. Re Peace River outlet. 


.. Commissioner, Saint John Board of Trade, Re increta use 


of West Saint John port facilities, and re Saint John Valley 
Railway. 


.. .. Manager, Island Freight Service, Limited, Victoria, B.C. 
. .. Vancouver, B.C. Re Quebec and Lake Saint John Railway 


Company, and the Great Northern Railway of Canada. 


. Eastern Canada Livestock Union, Ridgetown, Ontario. Re 


improvements in railway livestock transportation necessary 
to meet truck competition. 


. Vancouver, B.C. Re lumber requirements, Canadian National 


Railways. 


.. (Senator), Winnipeg, Manitoba. Re Northern Ontario Rail- 


ways. 


. Secretary-organizer, Workers Unity League of Canada, Win- 


nipeg, Man. 


.. Toronto, Ontario. General views as to the solution of the 


railway problem, 
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.. Department of Economics, University of Saskatchewan, 


Saskatoon, Sask. 


_. Vancouver, B.C. Re Canadian National Shipyard, Prince 


Rupert. 


.. Engineer-Secretary, Town Planning Commission, Vancouver, 


ie Preadent, Sidney Lumber Co., Ltd., Sidney, B.C. 
.. Vice-President and General Manager, Levis Tramways Com- 


pany, Levis, P.Q. 


_ ,. President, Chamber of Commerce of the District of Levis, 


P.Q. Supplementary brief on the Canadian railway problem. 
Victoria, B.C. Re Pacific Great Eastern and Peace River 
proposals. 
Commissioner, North Battleford Board of Trade, North 
Battleford, Sask. 
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Canadian National Railways, in Operation. 


under Construction 


‘Canadian Pacific Railways, in Operation. 
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Other Railways, in Operation 
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The Northern Alberta Railway 
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jointly owned by the Canadian National and t! 
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MONTHLY FREIGHT HANDLED BY ALL CANADIAN RAILWAYS 


(REVENUE FREIGHT ONLY) COMPILED IN THE RAILWAY AUDITOR'S OFFICE 
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